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CRAYOLA abstraction by Lee Drechsler 
Exhibited at the Village Art Center, 


Working with Crayola Crayons has a fascinating appeal for me for 
42 W. IIth St., New York 


many reasons. Chief among these would be the fact that | can do a 
fairly rapid ‘‘on the scene" sketch, and with a little more time spent 
in my studio for adjustments have a finished 
work. With forty-eight crayons (which may also 
be intermixed) | have at my command a 
palette that has no peer. Through the use of 
the black and the white the value range is infinite. | control the 


chroma or brilliance with washes of India ink and a blotter, which 


handily ‘‘retrieves'' a stained glass effect when applied discriminately. 


The textural quality is in the crayon itself, but is more or less 


dependent on the surface being used. 
For FREE folder telling of fascinating 
new ways to use CRAYOLA as an art 


medium, write Dept. SA-11. 


BINNEY & SMITH co. New York, New York 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA" Leadership 
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SYMPHONY IN PAPER—a project executed with Bull’s Eye Construction Paper 


PAPER SCULPTURE is the wonderful new way to challenge creative 
talent and develop manual dexterity. In our music project you can 
readily see what truly artistic results can be obtained with this expressive 
medium. Try paper sculpture yourself— it’s easy, it's fun. Then try it with 
your class—they'll like it, too. 







BULL'S EYE CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
e Heavier, stronger 85-lb. sulphite stock 


FOR BEST 
RESULTS 
USE THE 
QUALITY 

TEAM... 


e Finer surface suitable for water color 
or ink 


e Easier for sculpture—folds both ways 
@ Truest colors in a variety of hues 


TONAL PAPER 
The lightweight complement to Bull's Eye 
for fine detail. 


ADHEZO PASTE 
Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, 
cleaner, quicker drying .. . ideal for all 
mounting and craftwork. 






















(---------------- 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. 5-315, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free sample book of Bull's Eye Construction 





Paper. 
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NEWS DIGEST 





Treasury Art Project. ‘‘Future Unlim- 
ited" is the challenging title of a nation- 
wide art project for school children between 
grades four and twelve. Sponsored by the 
Treasury Department to encourage savings 
through U.S. Savings Stamps and Bonds, the 
project is an educational activity and not a 
contest. Children will be asked to depict 
what they hope Stamp and Bond savings 
will provide for them and their families, and 
will have free rein to portray their hopes for 
years to come. Schools interested in this 
project may secure further information by 
writing Future Unlimited Art Project, U.S 
Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C 
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A National Exhibition of the work of 
American craftsmen has been initiated by 
the American Craftsmen's Educational 
Council, Inc. and the Brooklyn Museum. It 
will be known as DESIGNER-CRAFTS- 
MEN, U.S.A.-1953 and will open at the 
Brooklyn Museum on October 15, 1953 
and run through December 30. It will then 
be shown at the Art Institute of Chicago in 
February and March, 1954, and at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art in the spring. From 
there it will be split into two sections and 
travel East to the sponsoring Museums and 
other centers for a period of nine months 
Ten Museums throughout the country are 
contributing to advanced regional exhibi- 
tions or viewings which will be held during 
the coming spring and summer. The best 
work from these will be sent on to the Na- 
tional Exhibition 


Regional Art Associations are already 
planning interesting and inspiring conven- 
tions for next spring. Start soon to make 
arrangements to attend the meeting of your 
regional association. Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, March 31 and April 1, 2, and 3; 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. South- 
eastern Arts Association, March 24-27; 
Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see. Pacific Arts Association, April 12-15; 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California 





The Twenty-ninth Annual Poster 
Contest of the Latham Foundation is now 
going on; and will continue until March 1, 
1954. Cash prizes and scholarships are 
offered at various levels from first grade 
through college and professional. A folder 
giving complete details, including the 
theme of the contest, the purpose, prizes 
and rules is yours for the asking. Simply 
write Mr. John deLemos, Art Director, 
Latham Foundation, Box 1322, Stanford, 
California, and ask for a copy of the folder 
on the 29th annual poster contest. 


For more information 
write to Dept. A 


A FINGER PAINT 
A SCREEN PAINT 
A BRUSH PAINT 
A CERAMIC GLAZE 





With NU MEDIA children can mix their own ceramic glazes and gain the same ex- 
citing results as expensive commercial glazes. NU MEDIA glazes are non-toxic. 


WILSON ARTS and CRAFTS 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 





It would be difficult indeed to improve on the popular cleaner 
which makes all your brushes, pens and instruments better 
than new... but we now make it even easier for you to use! 


A plostic strainer in each new Simply lift strainer to retrieve 
6 oz. jar invites you to drop in- thoroughly cleansed instruments 
struments and parts unconcern- without soiling fingers and with 
edly in cleaner. out clumsy fishing in jar 


ODORLESS 
NON-INFLAMMABLE « NON-VOLATILE 
HARMLESS TO HANDS, CLOTHING, 
BRUSHES, AND INSTRUMENTS 


new 6 o7. jor 


HIGGINS INK CO, ING, srootivn. wy. 





The unmatched variety of Sheldon arts-crafts 


units will fill your greatest need — an orderly, 


S H b L 'D) @) N beautiful background for creative teaching. 


FURNITURE AND Only you know the bewildering variety of things 
CREATIVE TEACHING you have to keep close at hand but out of sight. 


The Sheldon-planned and-furnished room keeps 
tools, equipment, raw materials, projects where 
you want them, when you need them. Perfect 
work surfaces for all your activities — 
generous, busy storage space, all specialized 


by Sheldon for you. 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Call in the Sheldon Man to Help You Plan 
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Although the art work of young children is varied, 
and children develop at different rates of speed, 
there is a relatively normal pattern of growth and 
development which has significance for the teacher. 


MARGARET R. GAITSKELL 


GROWTH IN KINDERGARTEN ART 


In recent years, art educators have placed great emphasis 
upon the idea that the art output of little children is extremely 
varied, and that it varies according to the personalities of its 
authors. This emphasis is well placed and has tended to 
eliminate from junior classrooms many harmful teaching 
practices of a dictatorial nature. Rows of identical drawings 
and paintings, as rigid as the marching soldiers of a dictator, 
are giving way to the delightful and diverse expressions of 
childhood. 

In a rightful search for individuality in the aesthetic 
growth of young children, however, one would be in error 
to overlook some of its similarities. Just as children follow 
a normal pattern of physiological and psychological growth, 
so also do they proceed in a relatively normal pattern of 
aesthetic development. Medical people, and indeed, 


The manipulative stage in which the child gains skill to 
control tools and materials. A child does not start his 


general educators, often rely upon their knowledge of the 
similarities of physiological and psychological growth 
patterns to bring about improvement in professional practice. 
Art teachers of young children, likewise, are better equipped 
professionally in having a knowledge of the normal growth 
patterns found in the art of young people. The teacher, as 
well as the physician, of course, must be well aware of the 
relatively wide variations from the normal which human 
beings may display. The fact that growth patterns exist, 
and should be studied, in no way denies the existence of the 
uniqueness of each human personality. On the contrary, 
by contrast with the relatively constant pattern of expressive 
modes adopted by children, the unique character of their 
individual expressions shines more clearly. 

What are the similarities to be found in the developmental 


artistic career by painting pictures of objects and events; 


rather he manipulates media. Poster paint was used here. 
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pattern of young children engaged in artistic pursuits? 
Almost every child begins his art career by manipulating 
his materials. The small child does not, at first, make mud 
pies; he squeezes the mud through his fingers. He does not 
start by painting pictures; he scribbles in paint. It is well 
that he does so, because the manipulative activity allows 
him to gain the skills he requires for subsequent develop- 
mental stages. Ass time goes on, the scribbles produced 
become more organized, and the marks within them more 
differentiated as the child develops skill by means of prac- 
tice with the media engaging his attention. 

The next common stage of development occurs when, 
from his random marks or forms, the child produces a crude 
symbol which represents some object in his environment. 
Most children first make a symbol for a human being, 
although many symbols for other objects may appear. 
Once the child has established a symbol he is usually quick 
to add significant details to it, and in this diferentiation, he 
makes his pictorial intention clearer to us. Children next 
arrive at the ‘‘schematic’’ stage. Here, various symbols are 
related to one another and these symbols are placed within 
their pictorial setting. Base lines and sky lines appear, 
as do the curious pictorial compositions known as ‘‘x-ray,”’ 
series’ and ‘‘fold over’ pictures. 

We find in the kindergarten, therefore, these general 
developmental stages of artistic expression: random manip- 
ulation followed by controlled manipulation; symbolic 
communication; and finally, schematic arrangement. It 
is interesting to note that a normal child goes through these 
stages, no matter what the medium employed. The stages 
appear in crayon or paint; in wood, paper or box sculpture; 
in cut paper pictures, or in plasticine modelling. It is 
amazing to realize that within the uniformity of this pattern 
we may discover such diversity in children's expressions. 

A teacher should neither obstruct nor hasten this normal 
pattern of aesthetic growth. As the child passes through 
the stages he gains skill, both in the manipulation of tools 


and materials, and in sorting out his ideas. This requires 


Manipulation gives way to symbols, no matter what the medi- 
um. Left, a symbol of a “boat”; right, pure manipulation. 
Scraps of wood were joined with strong glue in this work. 


Controlled manipulation of crayon. Disorganized scribbles 
become more organized and the marks produced more differ- 
entiated as the child gains skill through his manipulation. 


time, and the time required varies with the personality of 
each child, and with the art experiences he has had at home 
and at school. Unduly to hasten a child from the manip- 
ulative stage into that of symbols, or from the symbol to the 
schematic stage, serves only to confuse the child and to 
retard his general educational development. 

Children may sometimes revert from one stage to another. 
This is particularly noticeable between terms when the child 
has been absent from school for some time. Some other 
causes of this regression may be found in a child's un- 
familiarity with a medium, or a temporary physical or 
emotional upset. The unnecessary domination of an adult 
over the child's idea being expressed, or the design being 
employed for expression, will also cause serious regression 
of this type. The more immature the child, the more fre- 
quently will regression occur. It should be noted, also, that 
children frequently revert in particular from the symbol to 
the manipulative stage, and that provided a child does not 
remain in a state of regression for too long, the teacher should 
feel no alarm in finding evidences of this fluctuation. Only 
in cases of prolonged regression must she seek the under- 
lying causes of the condition. 

By capitalizing upon the fact that this pattern of growth 
does exist, and by providing suitable supplies, motivation 
and guidance in keeping with each stage, a teacher will 
help children to benefit naturally and as fully as possible 
from a program of art education. 





Margaret R. Gaitskell is research assistant at the Essex School Art 
Unit, Toronto, Canada, where she spends her full time investigating 
problems related to art education. She is co-author of ‘Art Education 
in the Kindergarten," published by Ryerson Press and Chas. A. Bennett. 






NILYVOUSONIY 


Symbols emerging from the scribbles of a mentally retarded 
child. “A” is a “man”, “B” is a “boat”; “C”’ is a “house.” 


Symbols appear after manipulation. The most commonis man. 


The schematic stage in crayon drawing. Here symbols are 
related together logically, and to a degree, aesthetically. 





The schematic stage in cut paper. The child first tore, 
twisted, cut, and generally manipulated paper before he was 
ready to produce symbols related to each other like these. 
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An old-fashioned building need 
not prevent a modern 
art program. 


A new teacher in an old school 


When confronted with the lack of modern equipment 


EDWARD L. MATITIL 


What a shock it is for the new art teacher to face the old 
school building. Jointures and consolidations have been 
created so rapidly that often the facilities are not equal to 
the expectations. These reorganizations have placed many 
small schools, including the old one-room variety, in a 
position in which they may finally enjoy the arts. It is not 
unusual to find in a progressive district that a consolidation 
has added a number of antiquated buildings which must be 
used until new ones will replace them. Such schools are still 
heated with the pot-bellied stove or acoal-fired room furnace 
The only art present in such a situation may be the crescents 
skillfully carved on the doors of the outbuildings. The chil- 


dren can still be seen carrying their small containers of 


and facilities, too many teachers are discouraged 
and feel that the situation prevents a progressive 


ort program. Here is an answer to the challenge. 


drinking water, for frequently these schools are without a 
water supply. 

Imagine walking into a waterless, primitively heated 
room and finding thirty-five children seated at their scarred 
All the desks are 
teacher's desk 
Dark walls, 
chipped plaster, oily floors, poor light and often a foul odor 


double desks awaiting an art lesson! 
fastened rigidly in three rows, facing the 
which stands on a platform for better visibility. 
are all part of the new teacher's workroom. What is present 
to compensate for this poor environment? Perhaps there is 
a teacher who was trained at Normal School and whose 
total art preparation consisted of trying to copy a bunch of 


She may be frightened of art but she will most 
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bittersweet. 




















Anxious eyes follow an art demonstration in an old school. 


likely be sincere and willing to learn. There will be a room 
full of eager, receptive and appreciative children. There 
will be a challenge from which rich teaching can evolve. 
The new art teacher will find himself growing as he helps 
both children and classroom teacher grow. 

Some of these ancient schools now house rich programs 
in art education. How do teachers work in such conditions? 
Imagine now the same school sometime later. The old door 
is now cheerful with new paint. In the schoolyard stands a 
larger-than-life papier-mache Santa which the children 
have made. It has been heavily coated with shellac to 
make it withstand several weeks of weather. (By that time 
the mice and other rodents will also have feasted on him.) 
All the children had brought in materials like flour, news- 
paper, chicken wire, orange crates and burlap to help make 
this figure, and all had put some time on his construction. 

Inside the building you see the brightest, smoothest 
maple desks. These were hand sanded and rubbed by the 
children and are now a great source of pride. The metal 
brackets of the desks are bright with new enamel. The open- 
ings of the cloak rooms are covered with hand-decorated 
muslin. The children used wax crayons and a warm iron 
to beautify that spot. The windows now have simple but 
attractive curtains which an interested mother sewed for the 
“dress up." On the walls are easel paintings which are gay 
and bright and some children have been working on a cut 
paper mural. 


The teacher demonstrates many methods, ways of working. 





On the floor, facing the wall, there are no distractions. 


The art teacher is there with a bucket in each hand. One 
contains smooth, clear starch to which soap flakes have been 
added. The other has soapy water with a small scrubbing 
brush floating on top. The children are going to do some 
finger painting in a waterless school. It begins with a child 
who carefully places newspapers around the perimeter of the 
room. Another follows and places finger paint paper on 
the newspapers, spacing them several feet apart. Mean- 
while the art teacher has placed the soapy water in a central 
location and has begun to talk about the many ways they 
might finger paint. The teacher may even demonstrate 
ways to mix the powder paint into the starch and how to 
spread the finger paint, showing the use of hands, arms, and 
fingers. Now the children take their places, knees on clean 
newspaper and facing a wall which will not distract them. 
Along comes a child who dips a small cupful of starch onto 
each paper while the teacher follows, sprinkling on powder 


paint. The children begin to paint and continue until they 


are finished, at which time each child leaves his painting, 
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A group of children work together on a mural of cut paper. 


goes to the bucket, washes his hands, drys them on clean 
newspapers and returns to a cleared desk which is ready for 
his next class. During the first recess the teacher has a child 
gather the dry paintings and has another dispose of the 
soiled newspapers. The mess and confusion, which most 
teachers fear, did not exist. Instead, a pleasant, orderly 
and valuable experience had occurred. 

The new art teacher might question the rather controlled 
approach of such a lesson after having been indoctrinated 


with concepts of greater freedom while in college. He must 


Good work brings satisfaction and pride to the children. 


remember that in each situation he must take the children as 
he finds them and, through planning, help them to grow in the 
direction which is most desirable. Many rich experiences 
await the new teacher in his old school. He needs only to 
know that he can still teach creatively if he mixes some 
imagination with his courage. Good art teachers, not good 


art rooms, make creative programs. 


Edward L. Mattil, an advisory editor of School Arts, is an associate 
professor of art education at Pennsylvania State College and director 
of art in the college area schools. Dr. Mattil is president of the 
Pennsylvania Art Education Association. He conducts art workshops 
for elementary teachers, and taught for several years in the school shown. 

















PAUL J. FINK 





All aboard for 


“All aboard! With these sounds a 
visitor to the second grade at the Washington School in 


chug, chug, chug.” 


Allentown, Pennsylvania would have been greeted a few 
In one corner of the room, a youngster was 
On the other side 
of the room, a boy was collecting ‘‘tickets’’ and helping four 


others aboard the ‘Lehigh Flyer."’ 
perched in the cab of his engine awaiting the go-ahead 


weeks ago. 
busy selling ‘‘tickets’’ to her classmates 
The engineer was 
signal. The first trip of the ‘‘Flyer’’ was ready to get under- 
way. 

It all started when Harry brought to school a small 


The next day Dale 
The chil- 


dren's interest in trains was so apparent that the teacher 


model of Peter Cooper's engine 
brought a colored picture of the ‘‘lron Horse.” 


Mrs. Jeanne Kunes, looked through her books for a story 
about the first engines and the beginnings of railroading in 
our country. The ensuing discussions during the question and 
answer period brought forth a comment from little Jimmy 
Together with their 
teacher, the children planned what they really wanted to 


“Let's really go to town on trains!" 


learn about trains. Questions which they wanted answered 


were put on the blackboard and later transferred to chart 


what they want to learn. 


Educational experiences for the young child can be 


an adventure which makes learning fun when art is 


a part of the program. Children really learn only 


Art helps whet interest. 


a trip with art 


paper by Mrs. Kunes 





The children contributed suggestions 
as to what could be done in group work and aided in the 
selection of committee chairmen The committees were 
organized with each chairman selecting those children in the 
class who were interested in his or her particular area 
During the reading activities many specialized charts 
were prepared resulting ina large book of chart stories 
written by the children concerming different types of engines 
freight cars, and passenger cars Many stories for supple- 
mentary reading were discovered and cataloqued by the 
story committee who later told or read the story to the class 
conductor 


signal, etc were added to the 


Numerous new vocabulary words, such as 
observation, pullman 
children's word lists. 
Geography, history, science, and arithmetic became 
important corollaries to the project through the discovery that 
Pennsylvania has many hills and mountains, and engines 
and railroads had to be designed to pull heavy loads through 
these areas. Pennsylvania has many farms and grows much 
wheat which is transported by rail to flour mills. Pennsy| 
vania has large steel mills which use the railroads to transport 
Oranges 


their products across the country lemons, and 


An engineer’s cap and a seat on an orange crate were enough to take a seven-year-old to the land of Diesels and locomotives. 
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some other fruits do not grow in Pennsylvania, thus trains are 
very important because they bring those products of other 
areas to us. The history of railroading is fascinating as was 
discovered by the children through looking at pictures of the 
first trains and pictures of clothing that people wore at the 
time the first railroads were being developed. An experi- 
ment with steam helped them to see how the first steam engine 
worked. This brought on a discussion of the differences 
between steam engines and Diesel engines. The measuring 
of the wood and kraft paper used in construction projects, the 
marking down of measurements, the counting of money for 
train tickets, learning to use a train schedule, buying food 
for the dining car, etc., involved the use of numbers and the 
arithmetical processes with which second graders should 
become acquainted. 

Most important to our present story, however, is the 
creative art work done in conjunction with this unit. Among 
the activities the children engaged in was the making of a 
large frieze using tempera paint and kraft paper showing 
freight and passenger trains. Construction paper trains 
were made by each child with cars held together by staples. 
Many drawings were made, most of them during the chil- 
dren's free time. The railroad scene on the library table 
was made entirely by the children, showing a passenger 
train made from large spaghetti boxes, a freight train made 
from shaving-cream and tooth-paste boxes, with an engine 
made from a small round cracker-crumb box. The round- 
house was made from construction paper, the tunnel of wet 
newspaper which, after drying, was painted with tempera, a 
moving picture theatre and super market were made from 
large cracker boxes. 
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The railroad scene on the library table included a passenger train, a freight train, and an engine made from small boxes. 





During the course of the unit, a trip was taken to one of 
the !wcal railroad stations. Ass a result of prior arrangement, 
a train was held in the station while the children walked 
through the cars, talked to the train crew, and got some idea 
of how a railroad operates. The construction committee 
then made a train big enough for the children to sit in. This 
train was made from a large barrel and six orange crates 
along with the necessary pieces of lumber strong enough to 
withstand many days of constant use. 
and a seat on an orange crate were enough to take a seven- 
year-old out to the land of Diesels and big locomotives. 
Heavy kraft paper was used to construct the passenger cars 


An engineer's cap 


with seats nailed across each pair of orange crates enabling 
four children to sit in the car at one time. 

Perhaps the most important learning resulting from this 
activity was in the area of social living. Every child in the 
room shared in this unit in some way. Learning about the 
job of each member of a train crew helped the children to 
learn the importance of teamwork. They found, during 
their committee work, that by working pleasantly with their 
neighbors and each doing his own job to the best of his 
ability they could have fun while accomplishing all the 
things they had talked about doing. As a culminating 
activity, a play written by the class and titled ‘‘A Trip on 
the Lehigh Flyer’ was presented in the form of a program 
for parents who were invited to share in the results of this 
most interesting adventure in creative art. 





Paul J. Fink is assistant superintendent of schools and in charge of 
instruction in the Allentown, Pennsylvania, public schools. George 


Miller, state director of art, was so impressed with what he saw in 
this second grade of the Washington School that he referred it to us. 

































ELEANOR HUNGAR AND THELMA HEIDINGER 


Nowadays the aim of our educational program from pre- 
school through high school is the development of the whole 
personality of the child as essential to a happy, useful and 
successful citizenship in a democracy. The role of art 
education has as its prime objective the encouragement of 
the child to be himself, to be alert, to be able to think for 
himself; to aid his creative, intellectual, social, physical and 
emotional development. 

When our second grade read the story of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland” they were intrigued by the interesting char- 
acters and the ‘make believe’ incidents of the story. They 
decided it would be fun to make all their lessons about 
“wonderland language” including spelling, storytelling, 
numberwork, music and art. They eagerly drew pictures of 
their favorite characters on large sheets of paper with char- 





When the school art program aims at a total growth 
of the child personality it lends itself to close 
correlation and integration with other activities 


and gives meaning and purpose fo all subject areas. 


Integration/second grade style 


coal, crayons, chalks, and tempera paints. Each chose his 
““best'’ picture for a language story. The other pictures 
were bound into a large book for the library table for others 
to enjoy. While creating stories for their pictures the chil- 
dren used and discovered new words and learned to spell 
many of them. The “‘arithmetic period’’ was so much more 
interesting when each had a chance to make up his own 
subtraction and addition story problems using this ‘wonder- 
ful language."" Our music periods were such fun because 
the music teacher helped us to make up our own songs about 
the story. 

We made a brilliantly colored mural with colored chalks, 
with each figure outlined with black so that each would 
“show up real good.” The mural hangs in our room as part 
of this year's decorations. We made puppets and used 


Drawings of their favorite “Alice in Wonderland” characters were made into a large mural with brilliantly colored chalks. 
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them to dramatize our own songs as well as the original 
music to ‘Alice in Wonderland.” 
There was no doubt that this story was thoroughly en- 


joyed by all and that the integration of it into all other areas 
gave excellent opportunities for the children to express 





themselves in every way and to show growth in all the basic 


aims for our educational program of today 





Eleanor Hungar is second grade teacher at the Freeman School, Aurora, 
Illinois. Thelma Heidinger is art teacher-consultant at the school 








The separation of art from industrial arts in the 
schools is an educational phenomenon with little 
precedent in the work of the old craftsmen or in 
modern industrial practice. Here is one solution. 


ROBERT KAUPELIS 


Industrial arts students worked on problems of design in 
the art room before developing their projects in the shop. 






































































































Art and shop work together 


Art students were given an opportunity to construct objects 
of their own design, using tools and materials in the shop. 


A great deal has been written concerning integration and 
correlation on the elementary level of our school systems, 
however, little has been accomplished in this respect on 
the secondary level. In an attempt to remedy this situation 
the art and industrial art departments of our school decided 
to combine their programs in the hope of providing a more 
interesting and meaningful education, which would result 
in a more thorough and total development of the individuals 
involved. 

Our specific objectives were as follows: (1) To eliminate 
the construction of the usual stereotyped shop projects which 
involve the following of a pattern or plan developed by 
someone else. It was felt that the students did not under- 
stand the complete development of a project in regard to 
the function to be served, the materials used, and the 
processes involved in its construction. (2) To give the art 
students an opportunity to actually construct their design 
problems using a variety of tools and materials not found 
in the art room. (3) To familiarize the art students with 
construction problems the use of power and hand tools, 
and the creative use of new materials. (4) To provide an 
opportunity for the industrial art students to become sensitive 
to two- and three-dimensional design in everyday objects, 
and then, to apply this knowledge by actually designing an 
original project. (5) To help all students in the develop 


ment of their individual taste, and in choosing objects of 
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everyday use by becoming aware of the relationship between 
design, function, materials and processes. 

The whole idea had been teacher-conceived but it was 
important for its success that it become student-initiated. 
The idea was thrown open to class discussion and everyone 
was free to voice an opinion. The discussion generated a 
great deal of enthusiasm and the class decided unanimously 
to participate in the experiment. The students and teachers 
working together developed a plan which was carried out in 
the following manner. 

A field trip was arranged with a local manufacturer of 
furniture, where the students from both the art and shop 
classes were allowed to tour the plant and observe the 
construction of furniture on a production basis. Mr. Hans 
Kaufman, an industrial designer for the local plant, talked 
to the students about design and its relationship to industrial 
products. The art class had already taken art for twenty 
weeks and had worked on two- and three-dimensional 
designs in a variety of media. They were aware that it was 
essential to know the characteristics and properties of ma- 
terials before designing with them. Since their projects 
were to be designed and constructed from any one or com- 
bination of wood, metal, or plastics, the shop teacher 
devoted a period to an explanation and demonstration of 
these materials. 

Several periods were spent in the art room discussing, 
analyzing, and evaluating products of industrial design, 
both actual and from photographs. Modern and traditional 
objects were considered and analyzed in regard to use, 
materials and the processes involved in their manufacture. 
Several conclusions were reached regarding the difference 
between a manufactured article and one that is handmade. 

In general, two approaches were used in developing 
design ideas. Some of the pupils made quick models using 
these as a basis for drawings. Others, after a brief explana- 


Working on his three-dimensional construction in the art 
room, an industrial arts student experiments with space. 


































This smoking stand of wrought iron and hammered aluminum 
has a sculptural quality. It was designed by an industrial 
arts student after a few weeks of work in the art studio. 


tion of perspective drawing, were able to express their ideas 
on paper immediately. When a design was finally decided 
upon, it was worked over carefully in an attempt to refine 
the proportions of the article. After the final sketches were 
completed, models were made which enabled them to better 
understand the construction problems involved. Many of 
them were modified to be better adapted to the materials 
and processes available in their construction. Working 
drawings were made to full-scale, where possible, on large 
graph paper, although some of the larger items had to be 
scaled down. 

Alter completing their designs and working drawings in 
the art room the students began construction of their projects 
in the school shop under the guidance and supervision of 
Mr. Howard Otto. Instruction was given in the use of 
unfamiliar hand tools, the drill press, band saw, power scroll 
saw, jointer, table saw, wood lathe, belt and disc sanders 
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and the arc welder. The procedure followed by the indus- 
trial art students was very similar to that which has already 
been described, however, since none of them had taken art 
prior to this time, more emphasis was piaced on design 
problems in two and three dimensions. It was important 
that they become aware of the relationship of design to the 
projects which they were to plan and construct. 

In evaluating the project as a whole, it was generally 
felt that our objectives had been accomplished and that 
this attempt at achieving a more fully integrated program 
should be continued in future years and be broadened to 
include the junior high school classes. One of the major 
drawbacks was the large number of students participating, 
twenty-three in the art class and sixteen in the industrial art 
class. The art students were not familiar with shop proce- 
dures and had to wait for the use of tools and individual 
instruction which was often necessary due to the diversity of 
projects. The students seemed to be very satisfied with their 
finished products which were, in most cases, quite different 
At the conclusion of 


the program the students were asked to discuss what they 


from the usual type of shop problem. 


honestly thought of the entire project. Some of their typical 
remarks were: ‘My outlook toward furniture has changed 
completely."’ ‘‘l believe that students in the future should 
have the experience that we had in designing our own proj- 
“Working in the 
shop has helped me to better understand the principles of art.”’ 


ects and constructing them in the shop.” 


‘Designing my industrial project has been an experience to 
remember."’ “| believe this program should be continued 
because | think that more thought will be put on design if 
“In the 


future, a whole term should be given over to this project.” 


the projects are actually going to be made." 


The art student who carried out this design in the school 
shop was thrilled because it is the only one of its kind. 














Designing this original lamp base of wrought iron helped 
to familiarize the student with construction problems, the use 
of power and hand tools, and a creative use of material. 


“By just designing a project | would not know if it would be 
easily made or if it could even be made properly. By 
building our projects we may need to make improvements 
and changes." ‘We learn to appreciate things more if we 


“A lot of 


have the experience of making them ourselves." 
the other kids that see our projects want to take art now.’ 
“| think that art and shop are just about the same except 
that you are working with different types of materials.” 
“Why should you leave a thing half done?" 

These remarks have encouraged us in our belief that we 
should continue with this program and it is hoped that they 
might encourage other schools to provide a more interesting 
and meaningful education for their pupils through an inte- 


grated art and industrial art program 





Robert Kaupelis is art consultant for the Allegany Central School at 
Allegany, New York. Although he is a recent college graduate, he has 
progressed rapidly in the short time he has served as an art teacher. 
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MITCHELL SIEGEL AND STUART ALPERS 


A pleasant room leads to more effective learning on the part 
of the pupils. Since pictures help create a pleasant atmos- 
phere and lend a setting psychologically conducive to 
learning, the Industrial Arts Department decided that pic- 
tures in the workshop would improve not only the appearance 
of the workshop, but also the effectiveness of the pupils. 
Moreover, if these murals were done by the children of the 
shop, it was felt that the experience would be an enriching 
educational experience. It was then agreed that the murals 
would be made by the children in the seventh grade and 
later would be used to decorate the shops. 

The shop purchased the masonite and cut the sheets to 
size. The panels were sized with guso and sanded to give a 
smooth and pleasing surface. Tempera was used because of 
its qualities of fast drying and ease of handling for the 
pupils. Each panel depicted one phase of the general shop 
activities, woodworking, electricity, metalworking, printing, 
ceramics, and textiles. The compositions were worked out 
and transferred to large panels. Wherever tools were 
represented the actual models were borrowed from the shop. 
The technique employed used outlining of flat areas and 
simple modeling. The paintings were done with round and 
flat camel's-hair and ox-hair brushes. After the paintings 
dried, the panels were lacquered. The flat moldings that were 
used were from the local lumberyard. The pieces of mold- 
ing were then screwed to the picture by the boys. The job 
was done. 

The values of this project were many. Shop became an 
exciting as well as an interesting place to work. The boys 
felt they had done something worthwhile. They had learned 
something new; they had contributed to the appearance of 
their workshop. The workshop meant something very 
important and personal to each boy. A spirit of coopera- 
tion was fostered and maintained. Something had been 
done and done well. A goal had been met. For these 
boys, this project was a truly enriching experience. For the 
teachers it represented and indicated additional group 
growth and development. 





Mitchell Siegel is director of arts and Stuart Alpers is industrial 
arts instructor at Roosevelt School, located at Ossining, New York. 
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LARRY ARGIRO A prominent art educator contributes his formulas 


for a new carving material which is economical and 
easily worked, and which has been used with great 
success with both very young children and adults. 


Make your own sculpture material 


One of the problems in constructing my modern home was watch their eager hands carving, chipping, scraping, and 
the creation of a new material to serve as a roof, since the sanding it into art forms of their fertile imagination. It was 
type of construction called for a material which would be immediately apparent that this inexpensive, lightweight, 
functionally strong, well insulated, and lighter than ordinary and easily carved material would be a practical sculpture 
concrete. Cements, sands, fibres, rock-wool, and many medium for all age levels, offering the possibility of three- 
other materials were tried until a suitable mixture was dimensional work without the difficult problems of carving 
achieved. The new compound, a lightweight stonelike stone or marble in the usual classroom. Consideration was 
material, not only satisfied the structural requirements of the given to commercializing the discovery, and the name 
roof but invited further exploration as a medium for three- “Girostone"’ was selected. | have, however, decided to 
dimensional art work. Preliminary attempts at carving provide the formulas as a professional contribution to 
proved very successful for the stone could be easily carved art education, hoping that this new medium will find its 
with a pocketknife, coping saw, and teaspoon, as well as way into the classrooms and art studios. 
with the usual stone carving tools. The basic materials for ‘“Girostone”’ are: fine or coarse 
Anxious to discover the reactions of young children to sand, Portland cement, fine or coarse Zonolite (available 
this new material, | tried it with some children of the second at most building supply stores), plaster of Paris, and water 
and third grade level, and it was an exciting experience to Various combinations will produce different textures and 





An eight-year-old boy carved these two pieces by working directly in “Girostone,” formulas for which are in this article. 
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A rough texture like this is produced with coarse aggregate. 


colors. Some of the compounds | have used successfully are 
as follows: Experiment One—2 parts sand, 2 parts cement, 
4 parts coarse Zonolite; Experiment Two—4 parts fine 
Zonolite, 1 part cement; Experiment Three—4 parts fine 
Zonolite, 1 part sand, 1 part cement; Experiment Four— 
2 parts cement, 3 parts coarse Zonolite; Experiment Five—4 
parts fine Zonolite, 2 parts plaster of Paris, 1 part sand. 
You may use these basic formulas or vary the proportions to 
create new types of material to solve your own sculpture 
problems. 

The dry ingredients should be mixed together in a large 
bowl or container and then enough water should be added 
to make a heavy paste mixture. After the mixture has been 


stirred thoroughly it should be poured into a shoe box, 
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packing carton, or any handy container, and allowed to set 
The material takes a few days to dry and should not be 
handled while it is still moist. 

What happens after this new medium reaches the child 
depends upon the innate desire for expression in the young- 
ster and the pupil-teacher relationship. The end result can 
be a slavish imitation of some other material, a sterile 
utilization of the child's imagination proving to be a frustrat- 
ing experience for both the teacher and the young artist, 
or it can be an exciting, stimulating experience resulting in 
a new art form. The artist-teacher should ever be alert to 
new ways of self-expression through the use of modern 
materials, and should not overlook the possibilities in new 
products created by the scientific laboratories of our great 
industries. ‘‘Girostone’’ represents one attempt in that direc- 
tion. It is hoped that this new material will not only help 
teachers to enrich their art programs but will encourage 
others to seek new materials and techniques to accompany 


our age of progress. 





Larry Argiro, who is generous in sharing his discoveries with us, is 
assistant professor of art at the State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York. This college now prepares art education majors. 


A finer texture achieved by using a fine Zonolite aggregate. 
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Coping saws, spoons, knives, wood rasps, and regular sculpture tools may be used to carve this versatile and flexible medium. 




















Eight-year-old Aldo Argiro uses a coping saw as easily as 
if the block were of balsa wood, changes to a wood rasp to 
round of f edges, and then carves directly in this new medium. 
Plaster of Paris was included in the mixture used by Aldo. 


The author, Larry Argiro, who shares his discovery with us. 





An art education program is often impeded by the belief 
that art materials are too expensive. Many schools, for 
instance, have no funds to provide a large number of easels 
for their pupils. Here are some answers to these easel 
needs—easy easels, easy to make, easy to move, easy to 
store—not only easy but also inexpensive. The material 
needed is a large corrugated box with top and sides cut out 
and brought together at the top with a staple to form a tri- 
angle. In place of the staples, one can use a clamp so as 
to make it easy to put the easel away flat when space is 
needed for other activities 

Easels of this type can be made for various sizes of paper, 


depending on the size of the corrugated box used. When 


easels are stapled together, the center can be used as a 
storage space for paper or the paintings when they have been 
completed. The paper can be placed very easily on the 
corrugated easel with straight pins or thumbtacks. This easel 
is light in weiaht and can be placed inposition by the smallest 
child. A six-bottle soft drink carton makes an inexpensive 
and convenient paint container and can be transported 


eaily. Discarded glasses could be used to hold paint 





Arthur Smith, Jr., who passes on his idea for “easy easels,”’ is the art con- 
sultant for the Forsyth County Schools, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


easy easel 


ARTHUR SMITH, JR. 


Children painting on both sides of 
an easel made from a corrugated box. 
Note the child working on the floor, 
a possibility too often overlooked. 
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art cart 


Do you stumble down long dark corridors? Are your arms 
tired from hauling huge piles of material from one room to 
another? Do you need a work surface or a demonstration 
table? Would you like to go from class to class without 
the bother of getting out more supplies or preparing more 
paint? Your troubles are over if you can persuade the 
Industrial Arts teacher or yourself to build the “Art Cart’’ 
shown here. This cart came about due to the needs listed 
above. Our Niagara Falls schools are planning them 
because we feel they serve a valid purpose. 

The cart can be made of three-fourths inch pine or three- 
fourths inch plywood and four wheels plus a few nails and 
screws. We made our top three feet long and two feet wide 
It can also fold 
up to form an easel to use for demonstrations (A). The side 


and it can be lengthened to five feet long. 


board (B) folds down so that one does not have too much 
trouble getting around corners, and folds up (C) to form a 
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Drawing by author 








—- Swivel wheels 


DONALD A. BANKS 


five-foot table or a surface to hold materials for demonstra- 
tions. The spaces (D) are made to hold tote trays or drawers 
in which are kept the various art materials. These drawers 
are stored in the storage room, and at the start of the day 
you simply pull out the ones you are going to use for that 
day and put them in the cart. You can then go from room 
to room without the necessity of returning to the art storage 
room. The space at the bottom (E) is use for paper and 
bottles. The space at the side (F) is used for large pieces of 
cardboard or mats. You can push the cart into a room and 
have a convenient counter with washable top for placing 
material, or demonstrating, or for a setup for still life. If it 
gets all spattered and dirty, you can roll it down to the sink 


and wash it up. Rest your weary bones; build an ‘Art Cart.” 





Donald A. Banks is art teacher-consultant, Niagara Falls, New York. 


The average small classroom kiln can sometimes be a tyrant 
over the creative urge in students. Due to the limited size of 
its firing chamber, usually of about a cubic foot in content, 
individual pieces must necessarily be small. Many times 
students desire to make larger ceramic pieces than can 
ordinarily be fired in elementary and high school classroom 


kilns. 
lies in the designing of what might be called ‘knockdown 


A successful method in surmounting the size difficulty 


objects,’ objects which can be assembled of parts after the 
firings. China or other cement can make the assembly 
permanent when desired. 

The illustrations show stylized animals made in this 
manner. All the animals shown are larger than the usual 
classroom pieces, and the assembled giraffe and “‘gooni- 


While 


only animals are shown, objects of all kinds can be made in 


corn’’ are far too large to fit into the firing chamber. 


parts, such as human figures, pitchers and pots with large 


W.T. MARTIN 
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Assembled animals, made in sections 
so the ceramic pieces could be fired 
in a small kiln. A view of animals 
before assembling is on next page. 
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handles, and even such objects as ceramic ming trees and 
branched candelabra. In fact, any objects which can be 
joined at strategic spots can be successfully made. If a 
little thought is given to the design, the joints can be made 
obvious to add to the interest of the object, or if obvious 
joints are undesirable, it can be designed and tooled so that 
the joints do not detract from the design of the whole. If 
the joints are not cemented in the final assembly, appended 
parts can be turned now and then to add interest to the piece. 
For instance, the ‘‘goonicorn's’’ head and tail can be swung 
in complete circles. He appears more humorous and his 
personality seems to change when those parts are re- 
arranged. Students like to twist them around a bit every few 
days. 

Knockdown objects can be made in different ways and a 
little experimenting will bring some of those ways to light. 


Probably the easiest way lies in making the entire oversize 








Knockdown pieces before assembling. 


object, and, while the clay is in a firm but still workable 
condition, cutting off the projecting parts. In the case of 
built-up animals, such parts may be heads, tails, overly- 


large ears and horns, and legs. Clay plugs can be added 


to the cut side of the parts, and holes of the proper size cut 
into the main body parts (or vice versa) as shown in the illus- 
trations. Interesting problems can be created in measure- 
ment and proportion if the objects are originally designed 
and built in separate parts. Some pieces made in this 
manner have a freer design quality than those originally 
created whole and then cut apart. 

The “rolled dough"’ objects are very interesting and easy 
projects for students to do. For the illustrated animals of this 
type, the clay was rolled to a quarter of an inch in thickness 
on wrapping paper. The animal's body was then cut out 
around a paper pattern or by the freehand method. The clay 
and wrapping paper were then draped over handy objects 
such as tin cans and pasteboard boxes and allowed to dry 
assuming the curves of the cans or the angles of the boxes. 
Necks and heads and other separate parts were draped or 
hand shaped as desired. These rolled-clay objects can be 
precisely tooled while in the leather stage, however, if they 
are cut by the freehand methods, tooling may take away a 
primitive charm that free-cut objects almost invariably have. 
Even the minor warping which sometimes takes place in 


drying clay can add to their charm. 





W. T. Martin, who gives us this novel idea, is chairman of the division 
of fine arts, West Liberty State College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 





MARGARET SLEEPER 


Since | teach art to some fifteen groups of children every 
day, | know the value of a smock—and also how drab, un- 
interesting, and tired looking the teacher's smock can be. 
So | began to design smocks | thought the children might 
enjoy looking at. The first one was planned to please the 
early elementary groups. It was of plain soft green percale 


material with a border of stick figures around the bottom. 





Some were skating, some jumping rope, juggling balls, fly- 
ing kites, and diving. One stick figure was leading a stick- 
figure dog. Bodies were outline stitch in black and white. 
The heads had black, brown, yellow, or red hair, in curis, 
braids, or pigtails, and the features were in color. So were 
the balls, kites, jumping rope, and dog collar! It was indeed 
a “conversation piece’ and the little folks never tired of 
looking at it. 

Another was a circus smock of pale-blue broadcloth with 


bias trim of red and white stripe. On the back were appli- 
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fun smocks for cheerful teaching 


qued figures of a clown, an elephant on his stool, a monkey 


climbing a rope, a gilded cage with a lion, and scattered 


here and there were gay balloons on outline sticks. A fall 
smock was made of tan chambray with fall leaves and acorns 
brilliantly colored with wax crayons and ironed on. A few 


outline stitches for stems and veins, and a large maple-leaf 
pocket made it colorful. The latest is a Christmas smock of 
red shantung with a pocket of a green tree with a brass ball 
at the top. Across the back and sleeves are various holiday 
greetings in several foreign languages. If we can learn to 
pronounce all the French, Italian, Spanish, Holland, and 
Jewish phrases it will be a ‘‘good will’’ smock, too! There is 
no limit to the ideas an individual can dream up for an 
original smock. The time and expense involved is well 
worth it when you realize the interest a Fun Smock can 


create. 





Margaret Sleeper is art teacher for the Athens Agricultural Schools in 
Athens, Michigan. She would like to design smocks for some shop. 

























































SISTER MARY FLORINE B.V.M. 


MAKING A CHRIS 


An invitation to construct a life-sized Christmas Crib Set 
for display purposes in a store window was our challenge, 
and the eighteen girls in our senior art class went at it with 
not a few misgivings. Papier-mache was decided upon as 
a medium. The proposed figures were Mary, Joseph, the 
Infant and two lambs. Because of availability two girls in 
the class were decided upon as models. Joseph (five feet 
nine inches) was posed in a standing position, one arm out- 
stretched and a lantern in his hand; his other hand rested on 


Mary's shoulder. Mary, seated, held the Infant (modeled 


Although the theme is rather limited by tradition, 
there is opportunity for individual interpretation 


in a Christmas scene. 


The papier-mache procedure 


discussed has many possibilities in creative work. 


TMAS CRIB SET 


upon a life-size doll) well forward on her knees so as to see 
Him face to face. The lambs, one standing, the other resting 
with its legs beneath it, fitted nicely into the group. 

Covering the girls’ faces with dampened cheesecloth and 
modeling the features with brown gummed paper quickly 
gave us the desired masks. The same process was performed 
on the backs of the heads, the arms, hands and feet. For the 
torso we evolved a newspaper frame, lightly packed with 
newspaper. Assembling the parts was an interesting if 


tedious labor, and after much comparing, we were finally 


Eighteen girls in the senior art class at St. Joseph Academy constructed this life-size Christmas window set of papier-mache. 


a 





satisfied as to the structure. We then coated the entire 
surface with paper towels dipped into wallpaper paste, and 
finally, the three dummies were complete. Next came the 
transforming of the manikins into the characters of the Holy 
Family. Joseph, to be sure, had to have a beard. We found 
that paper napkins worked best for that, as it did also for 
lips and eyebrows. For his hair we used newspaper dipped 
into paste. Mary's hair and features were modeled from the 
same substances, while for the Infant we used only the paper 
napkins. 

Before dressing the figures we soaked the costumes in a 
very thick solution of wallpaper paste until every pore of the 
material was permeated. We experimented with many 
materials before finding the ones which would take the paste 
to our best advantage. The dipped robes, when wet, were 
easily draped on the figures; when dried, they became very 
stiff, took paint easily and retained their folds permanently. 
Painting the figures with tempera was fun, though we changed 
the hues many times until everyone was satisfied and her 
results were pleasing. Our lambs, which were modeled 
entirely from newspaper, received as a finishing surface, a 
wooly coat of paper napkins. 


The costumes were soaked in wallpaper paste, draped on the 
figures when wet, and when stiff were ready to be painted. 








Paper napkins dipped in paste were used to model the lips, 
eyebrows, Joseph’s beard, and other details of the faces. 


ie i ieee 


When the time came to lose our Holy Family we were 
very sorry to see them go. They had become a part of us 
Still, as one of the girls so well stated, ‘The project has 
taught us many things. From it | learned to cooperate with 
fellow workers—to take their ideas, their criticisms, and 
profit by them. | know now what it is to feel pride in an 
accomplishment that seemed close to impossible at the 
beginning—to see something beautiful grow out of a wad of 
paper and some tape. I've been introduced to and mastered 
a new art, papier-mache, and | feel certain that in the future 
| shall not confine my interests to any one type of art. There 
is much to be enjoyed and learned in all types. | realize 
too, that lack of experience doesn't keep a person from 
turning out something beautiful. I'm happy to have experi- 
enced the work." 


Sister Mary Florine B.V.M. instructs the art classes at St. Joseph 
Academy, Des Moines, lowa. Students took photos of work in progress. 
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CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


We had used string as part of a design, for printing, and last 
year we read of string dipped in plaster and wound around 
balloons. As we found the plaster heavy and rather 
difficult to use, we substituted wallpaper paste or starch. 
The starch was not as stiff or as lasting as the paste. 

Place whichever mixture you use in small pans and add 
tempera or powder paint to make the desired colors. Then 
dip different lengths of string into this colored paste, keeping 
one end free. When the string is saturated, pull out of the 
paste and wrap over balloons, cones, etc. Or, you may 
make geometric figures by winding the string around nails 
hammered into a piece of wood or utilizing old peg boards. 
A cone can be made of rolled newspapers with a piece of 
smooth wax paper. Wind the various colored strings around 
in almost any pattern and allow to dry. When dry, take out 


the newsprint and carefully pull away the wax paper. 


Paper cone covered with wax 
paper forms a good base for 
designs of starched string. 


Ornaments wound around 
nails, pins, or pegs may be 
shellacked for permanency. 


String saturated with paste 
or starch will retain forms 
given to it when dry. Star 
form made by winding string 
around nails driven in wood. 


ornaments 


A balloon makes a fine base 
for a round ornament. When 
the saturated string is dry 
deflate and remove balloon. 


Peg board used for the form. 


In using peg boards, one can wax the pegs or nails to 
make removal easier. Build up geometric shapes by wind- 
ing the string five or more times, drawing it tightly each time. 
When dry, carefully take out the pegs, or, if you have made 
your own frame with nails, loosen the strings with a small 
The balloons should be deflated. 
If you prefer to use the natural string, you can paint it when 
dry, using rather thick paint. In either method, they may be 
shellacked for greater permanency. 


flexible palette knife. 


These forms may be 
used for mobiles and hung about the room or as Christmas 


ornaments that will add an interesting touch of modernity. 





Carolyn W. Heyman is assistant professor of art at the State University 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York. Drawings by Gerda Williams. 














Ornaments made of wire combined with tin or thin metal foil. 


The first year art students at Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois, enjoy making lasting Christmas tree 
ornaments. In addition to making ornaments from scrap 
metal such as old buttons, springs, screws, old jewelry and 
tin cans, the students made wire sculpture and screen orna- 
ments. The wire sculpture ornaments were made with stove- 
pipe wire, and joined by soldering or wrapping tightly with 
fine spool wire, animal forms being the most successful for 
beginners. Solid tin or metal foil wings, collars or ears 
decorated with sequins or beads adhered with clear lacquer 
or nail polish enhanced the animals to give them a holiday 
look. 

The screen ornaments were made by various methods 
which made use of all parts of the screening. Pieces of 
screen approximately one-foot long and six inches wide were 
unraveled at each side until only a strip of screen mesh 
about one or two inches remained down the center cut. All 
the unravelings were saved for further use. The one-foot 
screen was divided and cut into two or three pieces, and 
sequins or beads sewn on the mesh and threaded on the un- 
raveled ends. The sections of screen were then formed into 
cones or ovoid shapes by gathering the unraveled ends at 
the top, and tinsel or balls dropped from the center inside. 
In addition, rosettes were made by gathering screening 
strips, two or three inches wide, and decorating in the 
same manner as the mesh on the cones. 

The most interesting and imaginative ornaments, how- 


ever, were made with the screen ravelings. These resembled 
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making original 
metal ornaments 


CLARE GAULT 





glittering straw when copper screen was used. About fifteen 
of these kinky wires were gathered and twisted in the center 
with another wire leaving the ends loose. These strands 
were looped and bent into various shapes and decorated 
with tinsel and sequins. They made very delicate orna- 
They 


ments suitable for tree, place cards or coat lapel. 
also made charming holiday hat decorations. 





Clare Gault teaches at Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Ill. 







Ornaments of screen suitable for tree, lapel or place card. 





















































































making original 
paper ornaments 


JESSIE TODD 


The child who has an opportunity to make an ornament of 
his own design learns more than the child who is asked by 
his teacher to make a Christmas tree ornament exactly like 
the ones made by thirty other children in his schoolroom. 
A child's day is very important. He has many opportunities 
at home to do unoriginal things such as wiping dishes, 
making beds, putting tinsel on trees, hanging bought orna- 
ments on trees. The school need not add to the unoriginal 
activities, especially in a subject called art. It is simpler, 
of course, for a teacher to have all the children make some- 
thing alike. Perhaps this is the reason it is still done in 
many schools. The teacher who arouses the creative urge in 
children has a more difficult task, but it is more challenging 
and therefore more enjoyable. 

We cut snowflake designs. We pinned them on the 
bulletin board and observed how each differed from the 
other. 


No two were alike. We hung some on the library 


tree. We made three-dimensional abstracts and called 
them mobiles. Ass they hung on a wire waiting to be hung 
on the tree the children were fascinated with their results 
A white chain was made and decorations painted on it 


Each 


child created her design as she trimmed the inside and out- 


afterwards with bright red and green tempera paint. 


When the primary children came to the 
Older 


children who made the trimming were fascinated daily by 


side of the chain 
library they enjoyed whirling the mobiles on the tree. 


the original ornaments. 

Anyone who brings creative results out of other people 
knows how important it is to make an atmosphere where 
creative work can flourish. Everyone in the room, including 
the teacher, must be taking part in the creating. The aim 
cannot be perfection and some things will be spoiled. All! 
things cannot be successful when people are trying out 
original ideas. All cannot be finished at the same time 
and often one person gets a fine idea just as others are 


Everything cannot be ‘‘picked up’ in a room 
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finishing 











Paper decorations of original design are a refreshing idea. 


People trying out 
As the teacher 
Often 


the child who seems unoriginal will blossom into one of the 


where creative activity is going on. 
original ideas need much encouragement 


encourages each child she will see originality grow 


most creative children when taught by a creative teacher 














Jessie Todd directs art at the Laboratory School, University of Chicago 














Children learn more, and have more fun designing their own. 











































































































Brilliant Colors! 





IN 4X1" TUBES 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 





— AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 


The strong, bright colors of Weber Aqua- 
print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish 
similar to that produced by water color or 
show-card color. Any of the colors can be 
blended to obtain secondary hues. 


These inks present no “clean-up” problem 
...they are easily washed, with water, from 
implements, clothing, and hands . . . and 
they leave no stain. 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 


Red Magenta Green 
Purple Yellow White 
Orange Brown Black 
Turquoise Light Blue Dark Blue 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 


Baltimore 1, Md. 




























help make their WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools 
help give your students’ hands more > 


creative ‘‘follow-thru.”’ 
Because there's a specific, designed- VE 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ- x 


ent school handicraft, art and shop 
needs . . . to help them do a better 
job—with their own hands. 

X-acto offers a complete line of 
unique tools, knives and inter- 


changeable blades. ae SS 





from 25¢ to $30 


at dealers everywhere. 


Write today 
® for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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DRAKENFELD 


clays « glazes 


Now you can cut down crazing, 
shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. How? Using Drak- 
enfeld clay bodies with Draken- 
feld glazes. The combination can’t 
be beat! Both the dry casting and 
the moist plastic clay bodies are 
specifically designed for cone 06 
glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip 
with the dry clay body . . . simply 
add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the 
moist plastic body. It’s supplied 
ready-to-use . . . just throw it on 
the wheel and start spinning. 

Write for complete 
Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place « Now York 7, N.Y. 





ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


A Twenty-eight Minute, full-color 
documentary film, ‘The Bounty of the 
Forest,’ has been released by the Western 
Pine Association for use by colleges, uni- 
versities, high schools and others for show- 
ing before interested groups. Rated an 
outstanding educational and entertaining 
work by Northwest industrial film evaluators, 
the motion picture is available on loan free 
of charge—except for one-way postage— 
from the association's Portland office. The 
film relates the story of wood from its growth 
through its harvest, manufacture and utiliza- 
tion. And it identifies many of the West's 
trees and the uses to which they are put. 
Requests for use of the film should be 
addressed to the Western Pine Association, 
510 Yeon Building, Portland 4, Oregon 


A Completely New and revised educa- 
tional catalog listing all the filmstrips, 2 x 2 
slides, and color slide sets for schools, as well 
as a section devoted exclusively to equip- 
ment and accessories, has just been released 
by the Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
The 58-page Catalog is conveniently ar- 
ranged by subject areas—Literature and 
Language Arts; Social Studies; The Sci- 
ences; Mathematics; Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education; Guidance and Child 
Development, Vocations; and Fine Arts. 
Complete and concise descriptions giving 
content and suggested usages, as well as 
the grade level precede each listing. The 
entire Catalog is profusely illustrated with 
individual frames taken from the actual 
filmstrips. The Catalog is available from 
any S.V.E. Dealer or by writing direct to 
S.V.E., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 


IIlinois. 


Mr. A. F. Kitchel, President of Binney & 
Smith Co., announces the following execu- 
tive changes: Mr. H. J. MacNeill has been 
appointed General Manager of the Crayon 
Sales Division, effective at once. Mr. V.R. 
Watson for the past seventeen years, West- 
ern Division Manager, located in San 
Francisco, California, comes to New York on 
September 1, 1953, as assistant to Mr. Mac- 
Neill. Mr. C. J. Ahern, Los Angeles Dis- 
trict Manager, has been appointed Western 
Division Manager, effective September 1, 
1953, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
California. 


A New and Complete Catalog includ- 
ing all the new items in the X-acto line of 
tools, craft sets and Indian crafts has just 
been issued by the X-acto Crescent Products 
Co., Inc. The new 28-page catalog is be- 
ing offered to all sending in 20 cents to 
X-acto, 440 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Start the 
“Young Idea’ 
off right! : 


va 





It’s never too soon for young artists to learn 
the merit of Winsor & Newton quality— 

and the economy of Winsor & Newton prices... 
a discovery that will stand them in good stead 


throughout their artistic careers. 





S50s 136 Went dein ier © — 





Series 136 Water Color Brushes 


An excellent and modestly priced 
Water Color Brush made from 
Finest Quality Squirrel Hair 
and fitted with seamless ferrules 
and blue polished handles. 
Sizes: 1 through 12. 





«Cat Watches Ship, Misses Mouse” 
by David Earle—Age 6 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD. * Heaga Office, MONTREAL 











orttRE® AT So Low a peice 
DESIGNED FOR sey) use 








POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 





before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long lived perform 
} te ance. Compact, portable, mounts 

anywhere. Ideal for schools and ho-ne 
ceramic studios 


FEATURES NEver BEFORE 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


or write for complete literature 





B a | Manvulacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


7 School water color set 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, inc., Louisville, Ky 





—~ @ 


generations have 
learned their painting 


A-B-Cs 


with DEVOE'S famous 












THIS IS LINOLEUM 


BLOCK PRINTING TIME 
WITH 


‘SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING PRODUCTS 


Drawing, carving and printing are combined in a Christmas 
Linoleum greeting card program with creative eHectiveness 
Use Speedball cutters, inks, brayers, and press 
Send for free classroom charts 





Designed to meet the 
most rigid school specifica- 
tions. Available in all stand- 
ard sizes and assortments; 





cakes; semi-moist pans. In- 
sist on Devoe when you 
order — the standard for 
six generations. 


*A Generation is 33 Years! 





DEVOE A+ Mareria/s 








OIL COLORS © WATER COLORS 
TEMPERA @© DRY ART COLORS 


SPEEDBALL LINO ASSORTMENT NO. 1 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 
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DNLY SCHEDULE 
Avithetic 





“the greatest aid to 
better teaching that 
| have ever used” 


— a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 
sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy o# 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paint: 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. Available at stationers or school sup- 
ply houses. 


A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 





© Fiash cards, posters, charts 
© Maps, games, decorations 


®@ Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, 
coat hooks, etc, 


® Lining blockboords 


@ Making calendars, clocks 


FREE 


Fio-master School 
Bulletin illustrates 
scores of ways 
teachers are using 
the Flo-master in 
schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write | 
for your copy to 
Cushman & 
Denisor Mfg. Co, 
Dept. 4-12, 

153 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 











we. me 


The “Miracle” Pen _: 
with the FELT TIP+ —Ki- 











ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 34) 


The Museum of Modern Art offers you 
at no charge their catalog of 1953-1954 
Circulating Exhibitions. It presents the 
complete list of exhibitions and teaching 
material offered by the Museum to its sub- 
scribers. Exhibits are described and classi- 
fied, under the following main headings: 
Painting and Sculpture, Drawings, Prints, 
Architecture, Design, Photography, Teach- 
ing Materials. For your copy of this cata- 
log, write Mr. Porter A. McCray, Director, 
Circulating Exhibitions, The Museum of 
Modem Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, New York 





**Gay Decorations with Dennison 
Crepe Paper’ is a new idea and instruc- 
tion book just in time for the fall party 
season. Between the full-color covers are 
32 pages of suggestions, diagrams, and 
directions for transforming halls, gym- 
nasiums, rooms into sparkling settings for 
dances, parties, banquets and bazaars 
Over 25 novel hall trims are described and 
illustrated. These trims use Dennison Crepe 
Paper and Crepe Paper Streamers to set a 
gay party mood. The book includes scale 
drawings for many of the decorative motifs— 
and suggestions for decorating bazaar 
booths and banquet tables. 

“Gay Decorations with Dennison Crepe 
Paper,"’ is published by Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, Framingham, Mass 
For your copy, simply send 25 cents to 
Items of Interest Editor, School Arts Maga- 
zine, 1311 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass. and ask for the Dennison booklet 
Before December 31, please. It's sure to be 
a hit with party planners and decorators 


Laukhuff Universal Cutters are made 
for accurate shearing and cutting of a wide 
range of materials. Built in 16-, 20-, 24-, 
30- and 36-inch sizes, these precision-built 
tools will cut to accurate dimensions a wide 
variety of materials such as paper, heavy 
cardbcard, mounting boards, film, leather, 
rubber, plastics, light gauge metals and 
textiles down to fine gauze. Features of 
their heavy-duty, long-life construction are: 
permanently accurate steel frame and bed; 








lines 
in the 





“ee — 
ie, gle 
..are drawn 

with a 


VENUS 
drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, 
clearer, perfectly consistent ~ 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the lead to insure 

a more even deposit... strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 

grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations. 
Send for helpful. illustrated instruction 
brochure “Sketching with Venus,” only 25c 


and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS... trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 


. 
AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY Dept. SA-1153 . 
Hoboken, New Jersey 1 
Enclosed is $ . for ..copies of ! 
“Sketching with Venus” at 25c each and : 
copies of New Portfolio of 1952 Award-Winning 1 
Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my : 
free Venus Drawing Pencil. ‘ 
l ' 
cai ee ee 
Scheol__ 7 a ; 
Street = “ —- — * 
City... a State - — 
‘ 


















TALENS QUALITY WATER COLORS... 
BRILLIANT + PERMANENT * BUDGET-PRICED 





self-honing, hardened and ground tool steel 
knife; steel measuring scale and a self- 
adjusting, rubber lined clamp. Popular 
models can be equipped with a safety latch 
and swing clamp, which prevents injury to the 
operator's fingers. Other attachments avail- 
able include floor stand, parallel clamp, 
foot operating clamping pedal and swing 
clamp. Full information is available from 
Laukhuff Manufacturing Corp., 2979 N 
30th Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


The New Edition of the O-P Craft cata- 
log is now ready; and is yours for the asking 
It is number 54, and lists, describes and illus- 
trates a wide assortment of craft items ready 
for your pupils to decorate with original de- 
signs and colorful media. New items this 
year are Min-O-Frames (see page 38 of 
School Arts for September for complete 
details), a new size basswood box, and a 
hamburger press In addition you will 
find many other items, manufactured espe- 
cially for school use—wooden trays, bowls, 
shakers, plates, buttons, boxes in a wide 
range of sizes and shapes—to mention only 
a few of the items. In addition, the catalog 
gives suggestions for decorating—in a 
variety of media—the articles offered. 

If you need a bit of help, or an idea to 
get you started doing your own designs, 
the variety of items and design suggestions 
offered in this catalog will be of special 
interest. Write O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, on your school stationery, and ask 
for the new, colorful 24-page catalog No 
54. You'll be delighted with the ideas for 
design and decoration the items suggest 


Tuffilm Fine Mist Spray for artists and 
draftsmen is a new non-yellowing Char- 
coal and Pastel fixative made by M. Grum 
bacher, Inc. Packaged in a 12-o0z. large full 
pressurized can, this product protects and 
waterproofs layouts, art work, type proofs, 
maps, signs, photos, models, etc. Prevents 
fingerprints and smudges and seals out air 
and dust to prevent rust, tarnish and corro- 
sion on metal articles. Available from your 
school supply dealer or art supply store 


(Continued on page 38) 








® professional in results 
® moderate in price 
@ ideal for students 


made in U.S.A. from formulae 
originated and perfected by the 
master blenders of the world 
renowned Rembrandt Artists’ 
Colors... 


your trademark of quality 
v 





Experimenting tn 
CASEIN? 


for perfect results use 





“Get Acquainted” Set $3.50 


Ask Your School Supply Distributor 
Write for descriptive literature 


TALENS & SON, 


UNION, NEW JERSEY 


MAIN LABORAT es 


Brusse @ jacarta ndonesia 
Olten, Switzerland @ Paris 





sets... 
15 to 60 


pastels 
75¢ 


$2.75 





TRUE PASTELS....... PERFECT FOR 
PRACTICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORK 








Min-O-Frames—the new ae, miniature picture frames. 
Each smoothly sanded basswood Min-O-Frame is com 
plete with easel for desk or table use. Colors beautifully 
A personalized gift of distinctive value whem combined 
with a photo or snapshot. 


Two sizes: No. 520—3'2" dia. No. 522—-5% “dia. 


1 only 35c ea. 1 only 60c ea. 
2to 35 30c ea. 2 to 35 55c ea. 
36 or more 28c ea 36 or more 50c ea. 


Postage extra. 


Colorful One afte € Cata bo« listing many attract 


ive items al] ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. 


7«0:P CRAFT (0°. i - > 





INC. 


Craft Wateriats 
Make crafts exciting to children with crea 
tive mediums Everything for the classroom 


e Cork © Wooden Plates 
e Peacock Looms © Boxes 
o Felt @ Book Ends 


@ Modeling Metals e Glass Etching 


Write for free descriptive catalog. 


The HANDCRAFTERS, 


WAUPUN 
WISCONSIN 











CRAFTOOL 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
POTTERS WHEELS 
TREADLE & KICK WHEELS 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS 





BALL” MILLS 
GEM CUTTING MACHINES 
else ice Mit emiele) es 
CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete catalog 


Craftools, Inc.401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
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unt Pen Co. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 37) 


A List of Puppet Plays and their sources 
has recently been compiled by Alfred 
Wallace and is offered to you by the pub- 
lishers, Puppeteers of America. The list 
covers 6 mimeographed sheets, size 81% by 
11 inches, and gives the title, author and 
publisher of many puppet plays, and pup- 
pet books on staging arrangements. You'll 
find it an excellent list for reference when 
planning puppet shows or producing them. 
For your copy, send 35 cents to William 
Ireland Duncan, Executive Secretary, The 
Puppeteers of America, Western College, 


Oxford, Ohio. 


"What Every Beginning Teacher 
Should Know” is the title of a free book- 
let offered you by Creative Educational 
Society, Mankato, Minnesota. Written 
by Ivah E. Green, formerly Supervisor of 
Rural Education for lowa, it gives a lot of 
friendly advice to new teachers. The 
chapters or ‘situations’ start with the stand- 
ard wording ‘‘What to Do When—" and 
each goes on from there to give helpful and 
professional advice on such subjects as— 
The P.T.A. Invites You, Folks Close in on 
You, Parents Misunderstand You, The First 
Day Frightens You, Your Pupils’ Behavior 
Appalls You. 

Thirteen topics in all are discussed by the 
author who is well qualified to write from 
the point of view of the teacher. For your 
free copy, simply write to Creative Educa- 
tional Society, Mankato, Minnesota. 


American Art Clay Company's new 
24-page catalog No. 12 describes many 
art and craft materials and lists the various 
packages in which they are supplied. Illus- 
trations include both packages and ideas 
for the use of materials. 

there are two nonhardening clays in 
addition to Permoplast Modeling Clay, 
three clays which harden without kiln or 
oven firing, and clays which may be fired in 
pottery kilns. 

Among the art materials listed are 
Amaco Homogenized Show-Card Colors, 
Amaco Powdered Tempera, Amaco Semi- 
Moist Water Colors, and Amaco Homogen- 
ized Finger Paint. All types of chalkboard 
crayons, wax and pressed crayons in 32 
colors, and a variety of miscellaneous art 
and craft items are listed. 

This free catalog is mailed postpaid to 
teachers writing the American Art Clay 
Company, 4717 West 16th Street, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 


lf You Have Never Before experienced 
the charm and beauty of Ireland and if its 
many attractions have never been more 
than words in a book or the recollections of 
a traveler or native son, the allure of the 
Emerald Isle may now be realized in a new 
film being released by Irish Railways in 
North America, entitled ‘‘lreland—Land of 
Welcome."" The new color and sound film 
takes the viewer on one of Coras lompair 
Eireann's (Ireland's Transport Company) 














/OCMILOREN LOVE ART MOLOWwG 


FOR GRADE RECREATION AND ART Example of casting and 


background setting 


FOR A CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 
OF GENUINE INTEREST 


Make your own rubber molds, then design and 
build your own settings. Each mold good for hun- 
dreds of casts. Ask about rubber for molds. 

It’s FUN and It’s EASY 
Lirerature Free — Illustrating molds—Supplies 

Fluf-e-kote (flock) and make your own cards. 
BERSTED’S HOBBY CRAFT INC. 
Dept. SA Monmouth, Illinois 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE |e" Exe 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
ore fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Lemon yELLow! 














\ 
ELECTRIKILN... 


for the 
classroom 







Harrop ElectriKilns are ideally 
suited for classroom use sim 
ple in design, reliable in operation. 
Backed by yeors of experience 
in kiln design for school, 
laboratory and industry 
: variety of bench 
and floor models 
Your One Reliable 
Source for Supplies 
..- Glazes, Lustres, 
Colors, Tools, 


Kiln Supplies. now WTL-14,Cone &, 

Write for free catalog on 

ElectriKilns and supplies 
Canamic Series Co. "isn" 


DEPT. S$, 3470 EAST STH AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
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determined 
to be best in her class — 


and 


\ SF 


... determined 
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to turn out the 

best brushes tailored 
to the needs (and 
budgets) of schools. 
Sold thru your 
favorite school 
supply house. 









Write today on 
your school 
stationery for free 
40 page catalog. 


brush mfg. corp. 
119 bleecker st. 
new york 12, n. y. 








SERVING THE CRAFT AND ART FIELD 
FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


“LeisureCrafts is proud of its record of qual- 
ity, service, and price. Why not benefit 


from our vast experience and stocks? 


All School ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Distributors of artcraft books and 
Leathercraft ideas for SCHOOL activities 
@ PRANG @ X-ACTO 
@ AMACO @ SPEEDBALL 
@ DENNISON CREPE, ETC. @ PYROCON 


FREE! NEW 


Large Handbook of Handicraft 
Supplies sent free to schools 
or teachers when accompanied 
by name and address of 

school with which they are 
affiliated. Others send 25c 
refundable with first pur- 


\ AY 4 chase of $5.00 or more. 
$ co 


Cratts 


isure 


528 So. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, C 
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highly popular all-inclusive motor coach 
tours, revealing the interesting and scenic 
places in brilliant color, the fine hotels, 
superb meals and excellent accommodations 
and facilities afforded a traveler on a C.I.E 
tour. Providing a iovely background and 
adding a distinctive Gaelic touch to the 
film are special settings of traditional Irish 
airs 

Arrangements for the distribution of this 
outstanding 16 mm. film are being made by 
the Irish Railways office at 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. Write 
for details and a date to see this film. It's 
offered at no charge except for shipping 


Two Interesting and unique packets 
on Holland are offered for a token amount 
by The Netherlands Information Service 
The Holland map packet has 2 maps of 
Holland. One (221% by 16!4% inches) is in 
color with a border of 24 pictures of people, 
places and buildings, and on the reverse side, 
more pictures and descriptive text. The 
other map is the outline variety and smaller 
in size—9 by 111% inches. You are re- 
quested to enclose 10 cents for these maps 
to cover the mailing 

For a more complete packet you are 
offered the following 2 booklets: ‘Holland 

A Friendly Country'’—32 pages, a well 
illustrated picture story with clear, informa- 
tive text; and “Holland's Windmills''—8 
pages, illustrative, describing the different 
type windmills and their uses. In addition, 
the following material is included: ‘‘Hol- 
land—A Short Story'’—16 pages, text and 
map, concise digest of the history, geog- 
raphy, government, people and industries of 
Holland. ‘Holland's Queen Juliana’’ 
32 pages, illustrated, covering the life of 
Queen Juliana as princess, queen and 
mother. “Map of Holland'’’—22'% by 
16}4 inches, in color, border of 24 pictures 
and text; reverse side 6 pictures and further 
text. The charge for this material is 25 
cents to help defray mailing costs. For 
either or both of these packets, send your re 
mittance to The Netherlands Information 
Service, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York 


Binney & Smith Co., makers of Crayola 
Crayon and other Gold Medal Products 
for Art Education and commercial use are 
moving their offices from 41 East 42nd Street 
to 380 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The company will occupy an entire floor 
(over 30,000 square feet) in this new com 
pletely air-conditioned and centrally lo- 
cated 25-story office building which ex 
tends from 46th to 47th Street on Madison 
Avenue 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
announces the release of LISMER, a new 
color film in the Canadian Artists series, 
produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada in cooperation with the National 
Gallery of Canada and the Montreal Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts The film reviews the 


(Continued on page 44) 





It’s Fun 


to Draw 


...with GENERAL'S 






Drawn with General's Charcoal Pencil (4B) 


by Sth grade pupil 





CHARCOAL PENCIL 3 degrees, 26 - 4B - 6B 
Charcoal in its most practical form for all charcoal 
drawing purposes—cast drawing, portraits, still life, 
landscapes, etc. The same satisfying results, but 
now with clean hands, clean clothes 


( 
Bie 


7 
Li 
s 





Drawn with General's Flat Sketching 
Pencil (OB) by 7th grade pupil 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—3 degrees, 28- 
4B-6B. A pencil of many uses. Broad or thin 
strokes, as desired. Can be used with a straight 
edge for streamlining and unusual lettering 
eects By rounding edges, it is especially 
handy fo: larger sketches 


These drawings, made by grade 
school pupils, dlustrate the use of but 
two of General's many different pen- 
cil mediums . . . that should prove 
interesting to your students, too. 
Yes, it's not only fun, but an advan- 
tage to draw with General's 
America’s most complete selection 
of fine drawing pencils. At your local 


art supply dealer. 


Write to Dept. SA for free trial pencil 


naming your favorite pencil and degree 
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GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


67 7D FLEET STAEET JERSEY Cit¥Y & ws 
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AY 
— NOW FOR HOLID 
eater Tt ACTIVITIES 


for metalwork and jew 


Order ™ | ey 
aterials now 

: ng ide choice 0 ools and materials or 

maki W h ft U Is 


hers and craftsmen Ask for circular giving OF 
teac . 

of pewter and copper in sheets an 

wis and trays Books 


| for be 
cucies fo hed with interest- 


and portfolios fi 
ing ideas and suggestions ; 
Illustrated catalog S is yours - 
50 cents. Your money relunde 
on first $3.00 order 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY C 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R.1. 


Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 


LL@ 





\FREE CATALOG 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Dependable artcraft supplies and equipment 
for SCHOOL use. 


UES Leather, Block Printing, Basketry, Pottery, Art Books 
GEMMA -DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP, Dept. SA 1153, Wheeling, W. Va 











O-P Craft Salt and Pepper Shakers offer outstanding pos- 
sibilities for unusual stunning shakers. Easily designed 
and colored. Size 1%” square x 1%" high. B tifully 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS! 


Professional instruction at home. Scenario, sound, animation 
camera technique. Simple, entertaining course includes dramatic 
and TV films. Make group or personal project. Accredited 
Write for free catalog 


MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE, Birmingham 3, Mich. 





shaped as illustrated from clear basswood. Two shakers 
per set. 

1 set only 30c set 36 or more sets 23c set 
2 to 35 sets 25c set Postage extra. 

Colorful Craftr Cat aloy listing many attract 
ive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. ~, 





Send for o FREE 
Instr ection 
for SARGENT Oil, 
Water or Postel Colors 
‘ F 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. * 


s 














New... Original Ideas 


PAPER SCULPTURE 


A Portfolio by M. Grace Johnston . . . Newark New JERSEY 


Have you tried thé fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of 
paper and making three-dimensional designs—modern designs that 
sparkle with originality? 

For teaching the basic principles of space organization and design — 
for challenging the imagination and inventiveness of your students in 
design and composition, you will find a rich store of ideas in this newtitle. 
It also gives you methodsand techniques for display design, window dec- 
oration, school plays and stagecraft, exhibits, fashion shows, and many 
other projects where paper and three-dimensional design add interest. 


This portfolio contains 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches— 
each covering a different phase of paper sculpture art. 


( Materials and Tools 
| Basic Forms 


HERE Shadow Folds 
| Cut Surface Design and 
ARE THE , Abstract Shapes 


Decorative Leaves 

Scrolls and Ornaments 
Flower Forms 

Frames and Borders 


SUBJECTS 


Flower and Leaf Ornament Masks of Comedy and 
Bird Shapes Tragedy 
Girls’ Heads—Side View The American Eagle 
Girl's Head with Hat Dresden Clock and Wreath 
Girl's Head with Flowered Standing Figure 

Hat Christmas Angels 
Minikin and Manikin A Symbolic Figure 
Cherubs and Dravery Experiments in Form 
Musical Instruments Abstractions 





pages youwill inda photograph of the | Miki AMM aE IA he D8 


finished product, a diagram showing 
how to cut, bend, score, fold and fasten 
the separate pieces to assemble the 
completed project, plus clearly-written 
directions and suggestions for making 
and using each piece. 


Order copies today 
Price $3.75 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


1311 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3.75 
per copy 

(_] Payment enclosed () Send bill payable in 30 doys 
Name 
Address 
City = ET 







NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 2) 


Here Are Some Interesting, and in 
some respects, startling facts released by 
the Commissioner of Education in Washing- 
ton. Schools and colleges during the 
1953-54 academic year will enroll the 
largest number of pupils and students in 
history —36,949, 700 This is about 2 
million more than last year. Public and 
private elementary schools will enroll 
26,931,000 children, as compared with 
last year's 25,349,000 More than 
3,000,000 will enter the first grade. Sec- 
ondary schools, both public and private, 
will have 7,302,000 students. Last year 
there were 7,028,000. College-university 
enrollments this year will be 2,500,000 
In 1952-53 they totalled 2,400,000. By 
1960 it is estimated that there will be 10 
million more pupils and students in our 
Nation's schools and colleges, both public 
and private, than there were last spring 
American communities last year built ap- 
proximately 50,000 new classrooms. The 
year before they built about 47,000. These 
were new records. This year we may expect 
another construction record of about 50,000 
additional classrooms 


A Recent Study by North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be of interest to those con- 
cerned with in-service education of teach 
ers. Titled ‘Incentives Used in Motivating 
Professional Growth of Teachers,’’ the study 
presents the findings of the committee in 
condensed form and concise language 
Definite suggestions which have been used 
with success in member schools are presented 
for guidance and help of others, as well as 
methods used in carrying forward the study 

For your copy, send 25 cents to Dr. 
Charles W. Boardman, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


The Art Exhibition, ‘True or False,”’ 
described by critics as a major European 
art event of the past season will be brought 
to the United States this fall by The Corning 
Museum of Glass at the Corning Glass 
Center. Dealing primarily with the prob- 
lem of forged paintings, the exhibit was 
organized a year ago and circulated by the 
Stedlijk Museum of Amsterdam, Holland 
The American premiere opened on October 
6 at Corning, New York. Highlight of the 
exhibition is display of a large number of 
paintings executed in the styles of such well- 
known masters as Fra Angelico, Cranach 
and Rembrandt and such modern painters 
as Cezanne, Degas, Renoir and Mondrian 
Some of the infamous Vermeer forgeries by 
Han van Meegeren are among the better- 
known fakes included in the exhibit. A 
large number of original works are also used 
for purposes of comparison with the imita- 
tions. 





The automobile is a great moral force. It 
has stopped a lot of horse stealing. 
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GRUMBACHER 


“6110” 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


POINTED 












FINE 


CAMEL HAIR 
for 


¢ poster 
¢ tempera 
e show card 


Long 
Handle 














Length: % #8 
Eac ; 
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WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
a GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1,N.Y. 








DECORATES 
*Chaidmas 
4 . 4 
a popular ant craft proget 
Delightful basswood hinged lid boxes, size 2’* x 3% x 1 


height. Colors beautifully with any color medium. Smooth- 
ly sanded, lock corner construction. Order Box No. 20. 





1 only 40c ea. 36 or more 30c ea. 
2 to 35 35c ea. Postage extra. 


Colorguk Crafts Ca ha Rory listing many attract 
ive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 


70 CRAFT (O°. i 
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FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition of rare 
handmade color wood-block prints. Landscapes, 
birds, and flower compositions. No charge or obli 
gation. Plan to show before the Holidays. Ex 
hibits available for immediate shipment. Write 
for folder K giving details 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn. 


Grazing Horse 





BERT ERS 


Altoona, Pennsylvania. Calvin E. Folk 
Supervisor of Art for the Altoona School 
District, writes: “Thank you for sending me a 
copy of the reprint, ‘Which Type of Art 
Program Is Yours.’ If additional copies of 
this reprint are available, please quote mea 
price on 200 of them." 


Fairmont, West Virginia. Sara Ada 
Prickett, Director of Art Education in the 
Marion County Schools, writes: “We would 
like to have 100 copies of your pamphlet 
entitled ‘Which Type of Art Program Is 
Yours’ by Howard Conant and Clement 
Tetkowski These are for our teachers to 
use in their classes. If there is a fee for them 


let me know.” 


Elyria, Ohio. Hazel M. Reisinger, 2127 
Lake Avenue, writes: ‘Will you please send 
15 copies of the folder enclosed in my 
notice entitled ‘Which Type of Art Pro 


gram Is Yours’?" 


Oakland, California. Irma G. Middup 
Coordinator of Art Education for the € ounty 
of Alameda, writes: ‘| would appreciate 
having 25 reprints of the attached material 
If there is a charge for this material please 
send me the information on the cost and 


purchasing of same.”’ 


San Rafael, California. Vibella Ma: 
tin, General Supervisor and Consultant in 
Art for Marin County, writes: ‘Your reprint 
of ‘Which Type of Art Program Is Yours’ i: 
tops in timeliness, content, and visualiza 
tion. If you will tell me how we may obtain 
100 reprints, | shall order them immediately 
even though the date line is October.’ 


Wichita, Kansas. £. W. Grigg, Superin 
tendent of Planeview Public Schools writes 

We like your October issue of School Arts 
It certainly is a practical magazine for our 
use. There is one article in particular we 
would like to circulate among our teacher: 
and it has been suggested that we try to get 
reprints if they are available. The title is 
‘Which Type of Art Program is Yours.’ Are 
reprints available, and if so what would be 
the cost of 150 copies?” 


Would you like reprints of the article re 
ferred to in the above letters, which ap- 
peared on pages eight and nine of the 
October issue? Arrangements have been 
made to supply them oat the cost price of 
five cents each in orders of twenty or more 
Superintendents of schools and supervisors 
will find this timely article of special help to 
teachers, and should be valuable in cur 
riculum courses for students preparing to be 
teachers. Sendorderto School Arts Magazine, 
Printers Building, Worcester Massachusetts. 





DRAWING AND LETTERING 


PENS 


Preferred by 4) 
professionals 
and students 
everywhere 











20 different 
point styles 
for complete 
versatility 


tL 


y 


The right point for 








every drawing 
and lettering 
need 


Osterbrook 
Lettering 
Pens 









Precision Products 
of America’s first 
pen maker 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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NEW Creative Expression 
BOOK with 


by Elise Reid Boylston 
formerly, Supervisor of Art 
Elementary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


This book helps you: 
@ Introduce Art Ideas to Pupils 
@ Build and Hold Their Interest 


@ Guide and Encourage Them in 


Creative Art Work 


Order copies today $3.95 PosTPaip 





A Combination Reference and Instruction Book 
for Teachers— Primary Through Junior High Levels 


helpful art teaching ideas this book brings are yours to use every day in your classes. 


Check These Features 


@ Written by a teacher of long experience ® Many illustrations of crayon drawings— 
in classroom teaching of art. at different grade levels. 
@ Illustrations and text give you basic ideas © Written to give you ideas to use in your 


and methods for using crayons. daily classes. 


® Helps you develop creative leadership 19 Compact chapters; over 100 illustrations 
and your pupils, creative work in art (6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches 





You benefit from the long art teaching experience of the author in public schools. Ever 
mindful of the practical aspects of classroom art teaching, she presents the various methods 
of using crayons in a manner particularly appealing to teachers. Resist wash, crayon etching, 
crayon painting, crayon stencil, rubbed and transfer designs, and crayons in simple craft- 
work are only a few of the many stimulating suggestions this book brings you. Emphasis 
throughout is on developing creative leadership by teachers and on creative work by pupils. 


The many illustrations give a cross section of crayon work by children; at different age 
levels and stages of development. Fire trucks in action, animals, people, cartoons, drawings 
showing interpretation of music, designs, scenes from home and countryside, and drawings 
of the same subject showing progression through age levels. All these and many more 





= E MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 








The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


1311 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send copies of CREATIVE EXPRESSION with CRAYONS at $3.95 each, postpaid. 


Payment enclosed. [} Send bill payable in 30 days. 
Name 
School Address 
City Zone State 
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Here are typical examples of the 
Art Teaching help 
this book gives you... 
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Subjects of commerce and industry are of interest 


Here is a Complete List of the 
19 Chapters: 


Crayon Drawing Can Be Dramatic 
You Don't Have to Be An Artist 
Exciting Methods of Using Crayons 
Color Can Be Stimulating 

How the Child Works 

Art Expression in the Lower Elementary Grades 
Art Expression in the Upper Elementary Grades 
Planning the Art Program for Children 

The Teacher Evaluates the Child's Work 

What is Talent? 

Learning to Observe through Experience 
Emotion is Expressed through Art 

Art Enriches Other Subjects 

Outdoor Sketching Involves Interpretation 
Cartoons Challenge Humor 

Methods of Stimulation 

Holidays Have Modern Approach 

Giving New Slants to Old Ideas 

Crafts and Design Satisfy the Utilitarian Sense 
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ANNA DUNSER 


We are told that the schools are remiss in teaching children 
to think, in encouraging them to be inventive, in making 
the learning real and lively. Our efforts in the language 
arts are to give children correct forms—commas and periods 
and capitals with nothing between them. We teach them 
words but not how to use them. Although we want children 
to be creative, to make decisions, to express their ideas and 
emotions, we have no subject called “Creativity,” or “‘In- 
“Organized Self-Expression."” Yet, if we 


look for means by which children can be creative, we see 


ventiveness,'’ or 


three. One is creating with words—writing stories, poems, 
descriptions. Another is experimenting with materials, 
which is art, and the third is experimenting with sounds. 
Where in the curriculum shall we place these creative courses ? 
Can the art teacher or the art class lead the way to other 
creative work in the school? 

In the art class the children may work with materials, 
create new forms, make new arrangements, try different 
kinds of materials for different eects. But if the teacher 
is still using formulas, patterns, and stereotyped material, 
the child has little opportunity to experiment for himself and 
to express his ideas. Work with sounds can, of course, be 
included in the music courses, although we have no reports 
to show what extent children may experiment with sounds, 
and it is possible that in many schools there is no creative 
music in the music courses. 

Where and when in the school day does the child create 
with words? This is a kind of creativity that any teacher 
can direct. Creative writing is one of the greatest needs, 
yet one of the most neglected arts, and writing is too fre- 
quently limited to reporting events or giving a digest of 
something read to fulfill the teacher's assignment. The 
child cannot be inventive when relating facts, just as he 
cannot be inventive when copying pictures. Throughout the 
public schools the emphasis in writing should be on story- 
telling. When children make up stories the activity is a 
creative art, for the children are saying what they really 
think and feel in order to entertain or inform other people. 
When the educational values of storytelling are recognized 
by either the classroom teacher or the art specialist it will 
be found that creative art activities can do much to set the 
stage for creative writing. 

One first grade teacher starts her language work with 
painting. At first, few ideas may be connected with their 
smears of paint, but after a few experiments they will begin 
to think things about their pictures. All won't be ready to 
tell their picture stories at the same time, for they are in- 
dividuals, some working and thinking faster than others. 




































beginning teacher 


When a child has something to say about his painting the 
teacher boldly letters his statement beside the child's picture 
just as he says it. The child knows what it says there because 
he dictated it. He can tell the other children what it says. 
That is the beginning of his reading, his writing, and his 
painting. When many children have dictated statements, 
the children read to each other and soon are reading other 
pupil's statements as well as their own. 

In the second grade the children can form the words and 
write their own stories. They enjoy this very much if the 
story is connected with their own paintings or drawings. In 
one third grade the children failed to show any enthusiasm 
when writing about Columbus as a boy, for the whole class 
already knew the story. Another third grade wrote stories 
about a little Indian boy who saw the Columbus ships come 
in. From then on it was anybody's story. The tales were 
interesting and varied, and involved more history background 
than the Columbus stories. Children become inventive by 
inventing. They learn to do creative thinking by thinking 
creatively. 





Anna Dunser is art director for Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri. A frequent writer in various art publications, 
she is well known for her emphasis on creative work in the classroom. 


There must be a good story behind this third grade drawing 
of happy, efficient firemen. To put this story into words 
would be excellent experience in storytelling and writing, 
more interesting to the pupil, and more conducive to growth 
in language skills than exercises in relating known facts. 
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THE IDEAL 
ART CRAFT 


Prjeot 


Design and decorate these at- 
tractive, useful TEA TILES - 
WALL PLAQUES. 


Square, Octagon 


Easily colored 
Excellent for personalized—dis- 
tinctive gifts. Your choice 


25 Round, Py 
or Assorted. 


COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing many 
attractive items all ready for designing and 


decorating. 
{ »KY )HIQ 
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CRAFT ACTIVITIES 
LACINGS 
TOOLING LEATHERS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Learn more about Osborn leathercraft ideas and activities for 
Young and Old. Send for free 8-page Supply Folder or 25 cents 
for No. 20, 68-page idea-packed giant School Catalog. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leathercraft for over 25 years 


223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6, Ill. 
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listing prices? 





‘SERAMO 


ECONOMY AND 


ai, 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, specia! craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 







The ease in 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 Se. Wabash Ave 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39) 


work of the artist, Arthur Lismer, emphasiz 
ing his contribution to art education and to 
contemporary Canadian painting. At the 
Montreal Art Center we see how children 
are Mr. Lismer’'s special study and how, 
through his teaching, they learn the inde 
pendence of creative self-expression. Adult 
classes, too, come to him for instruction and 
guidance 


For the First Time school chalkboards 
can be manufactured of porcelain enameled 
steel. Pemco Corporation, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has developed a porcelain enamel 
frit especially for this purpose. They can be 
of any color. For example, green, which 
has been proved a color especially easy on 
the eyes. Blues, tans, or grays in any shade 
are equally feasible in porcelain enamel 
These chalkboards will not crack or break 
in normal classroom use. Extreme changes 
in temperature have no effect on them and 
they cannot shatter. The mat surface takes 
chalk readily and is easy to erase. The 
glare factor is practically nonexistent. In 
addition, these steel chalkboards can 
double as bulletin boards. Pictures and 
papers can be attached quickly and easily 
with small magnets. And they come down 
again just as easily 

For production details—or the names of 
enameling companies who can supply these 
boards, write Pemco Corp., Baltimore 24, 


Maryland 


Seminar for Administrators. [he 
Buffalo State College for Teachers will 
sponsor a one-day seminar for supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents on Novem 
ber 13. 


art in the total curriculum 


The theme will be the function of 
Although dis- 
cussions and exhibits will be directed from 
the point of view of the administrator, in- 
terested art teachers and elementary 
teachers are invited to participate 


New Art Department Head. Aine W 
Randall has resigned his position as Spec- 
ialist for Fine Arts in the U. S. Office of 
Education to become chairman of the art 
department at Texas Technological College, 


Lubbock, Texas 














America’s Best Source of Supplies for i 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercratt 


COMPLETE STOCK 

Se re ane snvences 
ee gy a rs, supplies and 
ccessories f SCHOOLS craft groups 
and skilled hobbyist 


HIGHEST Quatiry 


Hl materials odera ng seg dh » 
Shera, celia, act top quality 


Write foday PROMPT (SHIPMENT 
forFREE 0 ab ist shi rders 
CATALOG the s eive ther 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3310, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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BEST-TEST never wrinkles 
— curls — shrinks. Excess 
rubs off cleon 

FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST 
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YOU NEED 


HAMM ETT’S CATALOG 


R WORKING It 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


PRINT 


Looms 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 





Bookbinding Pottery 
Wood Leather 
Basketry Books 


Weaving 


Block Printing 


Metal Crafts 


Instruction Aids are listed. Complete 

tools and supplies for schools — home 
shop crofts and art courses. 

Jj. lL. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 





NEW! 


“MAGIC BRAYER” (only $2.95) 

instantly prints stencil designs and lettering 

Send for FREE. sample prints, and full details 
Special Schoo! Offer! 


““crarrs HOBBY CROSSROADS” 


Send 10¢ for sample copy of our illustrated monthly 
Bulletin of new craft and giftmaking ideas, methods, price- 
discount Club offers, ALSO free supplement on CARD 
CRAFT cuppios 


AMERICAN DESIGN FORUM 


le) @ CAMDEN, MAINE 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Art Problem Clinic appears under a new heading this 
month. We believe the new title, “Questions You Ask,” 
more clearly indicates the special purpose of this feature 
and suggests the personal, folksy nature of the questions 
and answers. 


| can’t draw. So how can I help my pupils with their art? 


Drawing and painting are only two of the many ways for 
boys and girls to express an idea—to organize their thinking 
or show feeling. Your know that if your pupil is to find 
satisfaction he needs opportunities to work on his own 
problems. 

Let's consider some of the many ways that you can help 
your boys and girls with art. First, you can trust your pupils 
and let them know it. Have each one feel that you like 
him and will appreciate his eHorts. Let him see that what he 
does interests you. You can help your pupils have some- 
thing to say in words and in materials. Do you read them 
poems and stories? Do you encourage your pupils to talk 
about what matters to them? Do you provide for a wide 
variety of experiences such as visits to places of child interest 
in the community, and classroom visits by quests who can 
bring a new idea to your pupils? 

You can plan with your boys and girls to experiment with 
art materials: ‘‘Let's see what we might do with this clay.” 
Or ‘How can papier-mache be of use to us?"’ “See these 
pieces of colored paper, strings, plastic wire and fabric, 
what exciting things could we make?” You see that there 
are no rigid rules to follow. You help by giving sparkle and 
encouragement to exploration. Success is assured because 
all children can be challenged to be inventive, to adventure 
to experiment. 

Keep remembering that boys and girls have ideas, good 
ideas, many ideas. You know that no one gave exact 
directions or a precise pattern for that scooter Johnny made 
for himself. He had a need to explore space. He sought 
out materials. He figured out how to construct from wheels, 
board, crate, and nails, a vehicle which would serve his pur- 
pose. His peers look at the product and find it good. His 
product is not judged by the standards you use to judge your 
automobile. 

Now that you and your pupils have experimented, what 
next? You look at what you have done, you talk together 
about your work and you as a group make plans for your 
own ‘What next?’ Did you try papier-mache to make 





questions you ask _ 


fantastic creatures? You can look for gaiety or drollness of 
character. What fun to find a name for each creation! How 
paint emphasizes features! 

Is it powder paint you've tried to see what happens when 
color is put with color? ‘“‘Let's look for combinations of 
colors that are pleasing to you." Encourage the children to 
point out several examples. Here you show your apprecia- 
tion of your pupils. You have each feel that to try is ex- 
citing and fun. Did you invite a capable craftsman in to 
help your eleven-year-olds construct simple looms and start 
to weave? Asa classroom group you can plan for ways of 
looking for progress. 

Here you have tried a number of things and none re 
quired that you demonstrate or prescribe or draw! You have 
helped several diferent age groups in several diferent 
experiences. You have studied each child and your group 
You have helped your pupils because you have aimed to 
meet their need to explore, to experiment, to achieve. You 
have helped your pupils gain self-confidence based on their 
own recognition of achievement. You have helped your 
children with art because you have provided for time, space 
materials and tools. You have given encouragement You 
have helped each child to value his own work. You have 
helped each to decide on other ways and materials he can 
try to get other satistying expenences 

You may want to read more about children and art. You 
will find each of these books quite diferent from the others 
Each has something valuable. Cole, Natalie Robinson 
“The Arts in the Classroom.’ New York: John Day Com- 
pany, 1942. Ellsworth, Maud. ‘Growing With Art,”’ 
Book I-Book VII. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company, 1950 Lowenfeld, Viktor “Creative and 
Mental Growth."” New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952. 


Should stick figures be used to teach children how to draw 
action figures? Or are they out of date? 

No. Yes. Rather let's help the child to observe more 
keenly. What the child knows he can draw. The habit of 
observing with discernment for a purpose is a valuable one 
This ability to coordinate hand and eye can be developed, 
though not in one easy lesson! 





Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education for the State of New 
Hampshire. Your questions may be addressed to her at the State 
House, Concord, New Hampshire, or addressed to the editor at Buffalo. 
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The reviewers say- 
“Extraordinary” 
“Fascinating” 
“Beautiful” 
“Brilliant” 


PAINTINGS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Alice Elizabeth Chase, 


Yale University Art Gallery 


VER 100,000 copies of this ideal 
art book for young people (and 
grown-ups too) are now in print. The 
48 glowing, full-color, full-page (7” x 
10”) masterpieces . .. the more than 
120 illustrations in black and white 


gravure ... the fas- = 
4 Tor, 
wad 


cinating stories of 


the artists and their 
iy Pa 










great paintings 

all this, and much 
more, make this 
book a wonderful 
education in art for 


every child. $3.50 
At all bookstores 


The PLATT & MUNK CO., Inc.| 


200 Fifth Ave., N.Y 





How to form a vital and permanent con- 
nection in the child between his craftwork 
and other experiences. 


Creative Crafts in Education 
=~ by Seonaid M. Robertson 


This study relates crafts as 
taught in schools to a much 
wider field. . . the whole 
environment of the child. 
Conditions and modes of 
working are shown to foster 
the growth of sensitivity 
and imagination, and the 
value of these for the grow- 
ing years and for adult life 
is stressed, 





The author devotes the last two-thirds of the book 
to the practical exposition of working materials... 
gets down to questions of glazing pottery and build- 
ing a kiln, of the progression from potato to screen 
printing and the use of dyes. Some of the chapter 
headings are: Wood, Modeling, Pottery, Carving, 
Bookmaking, Lino Pictures, Fabric Printing, and 
Needlework and Embroidery. Each chapter ends 
with a list of minimum equipment for each stage of 
work, ‘’Creative Crafts in Education” was reviewed 
in School Arts for September 1953. 300 pages. 
33 plates, 69 figures. 

CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 

1311 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 

Please send me ‘Creative Crafts in Education” today 

C) Bill me for $6.00 (] l enclose $6.00 
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ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Boston Museum School 


Boston University 


Laborde Travel Service, Inc. 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company 


American Design Forum 


American Lead Pencil Company 


Art Crayon Company 


Binney & Smith Company 


Milton Bradley Company 
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CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
B & I Mfg. Company 


Craftools, Inc 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 


Harrop Ceramic Service Company 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
Bersted's Hobby-Craft, Inc 
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J. L. Hammett Company 
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The O-P Craft Company, Inc. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design, 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





CHOOSE AN ART SCHOOL ‘ 

MODERN AS TOMORROW 
Train for a career in fashion or fabric design! 
Learn advertising art, illustration, art teacher 
education, interior design. Painting, drawing, 
sculpture, photography, ceramics, plastics; lib- 
eral arts. 4-year diploma and degree programs 
Nationall y-known artist-instructors. Beautifully 
modernized buildings. Coed. Veteran appr 

For catalogue write E. M. Benson, Dean, 
338 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of Practi 
cal Arts and letters. Courses leadingt° B.S., A.A.A. degrees, 
2-4 year programs for high school graduates or college 
transfers. Major in Commercial Illustration, Fashion or 
Book Illustration, Art Teacher Training, Interior Design 
Individual guidance. Academic courses included. Catalog. 

Write DonaLp L. Oiver, Director of Admissions 

705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 





MEXICO FOR XMAS with the 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Elma Pratt, Director 
Oacaca's unusual Xmas celebration craft villages 
inaccessible in summer —Modern and Ancient Mexico 
Write LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Cl 7-7225 












HRISTMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 


Unusual designs by leading artists waiting 
for the magic touch of your brush. 25 
attractive folders with envelopes, only 
$1.00. Add to your income, and have fun 
doing it. Order early. 

KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO., 7 Pierce Street, Marblehead, Mass, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Children Are Artists, a new book by Daniel M. Mendel- 
owitz, published by the Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California, 1953, price $3.00. Dr. Mendelowitz, professor 
of art and education at Stanford, tells in a simple and lucid 
manner how parents and teachers may help children of vari- 
ous ages get the most from their art experiences. More than 
sixty well-chosen illustrations of children’s work cover the 
period from preschool age through adolescence. The 
author performs a distinct service by helping us understand 
what may be expected at each level, and how we may meet 
the questions and problems which arise without hampering 
the child's own unique expression. This book is an answer to 
many questions raised by teachers and parents, and will be 
useful in classes of teacher-training colleges. It merits wide 
circulation and careful reading—D. K. W. 


Teaching Art to Children, by Minnie McLeisch and 
Ella Moody, published by Studio Publications, London and 
New York, 1953, price $4.50. This completely revised 
edition of a popular book first published in England in 1941 
is based on generally accepted educational procedures, 
with a slight English accent. There is a sprinkling of sound 
philosophy throughout the book, although its major em- 
phases are in seven areas, painting, paperwork, printing, 
embroidery, claywork, toymaking, and weaving. The 
various areas are treated in a general way, without specific 
reference to age levels or involved descriptions of procedures. 
Illustrations are selected from sources in several countries and 
the format is attractive. The general nature of the book 
makes it useful for adults, although its suggestions are mainly 


directed to older children—D. K. W. 


Creative Expression with Crayons, by Elise Reid Boyl- 
ston, published by The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, 1953, 
price $3.95. The author, who has helped bring the schools 
of Georgia a long way toward discovering the vital place of 
art, has limited herself to the creative possibilities in a single 
medium. Although many different ways of using crayons 
are described and illustrated with examples of children’s 
work at various levels, the reader soon finds that her philoso- 
phy is not limited to techniques for their own sake. The 
meaty part of the book deals not with crayons but with 
children, how to encourage and stimulate creative art activ- 
ity. The imaginary fairies and elephants she brings into 
the primary classroom are delightful. Although the uses of 
crayons seem almost limitless, other materials should be made 
available whenever possible-—Lenore Tetkowski 






new teaching al 


Sunset Ceramics Book, by Herbert H. Sanders, published 
by Lane Publishing Company, Menlo Park, California, 1953, 
paper $1.75, cloth $3.00. Dr. Sanders, professor of 
ceramic art at San Jose State College, has presented a com- 
pact introduction to ceramic processes. Written in simple 
language which the novice can understand, this excellently 
illustrated book will be of great value to student, teacher, 
and hobbyist. Chapters include Ceramics as a Hobby, 
Tools and Materials, Preliminary Steps, The Pinch Method, 
Building with Coils, Building with Slabs, Ceramic Jewelry, 
Decorative Processes, Wheel-Built Forms, Cast Forms, and 
Firing the Kiln. Although its emphasis on design is largely 
through the well-chosen illustrations, this beautifully-designed 
book will be a wholesome influence and we are glad to 
recommend it to our readers. —D. K. W. 


Famous Paintings, by Alice Elizabeth Chase, published 
by Platt & Munk Company, New York, 1951, price $3.50. 
Miss Chase draws upon her rich and varied experience as an 
art teacher, gallery lecturer, and university professor to pre- 
sent an extremely attractive pictorial introduction to paint- 
ing. Printed by rotogravure in Holland, the large full-color 
reproductions of fifty paintings have far more of the appeal 
of the originals than one would expect in book illustrations. 
Artists have been selected to provide a cross section of his- 
torical and contemporary painting. The brief text and re- 
lated illustrations which precede each color print help the 
reader see, interpret, and understand the work of the artist. 
Author, printer, and publisher have done a superb job 
within the limits of a popular-priced book and deserve our 
congratulations. —D. K. W. 


Art Education for Slow Learners, by Charles and 
Margaret Gaitskell, published by Charles A. Bennett Com- 
pany, Peoria, 1953, price $1.75. Charles Gaitskell, who is 
director of art for the Province of Ontario, collaborated in 
this book with Margaret Gaitskell, research assistant for the 
Essex Art Unit, Toronto. This book discusses art activities in 
relation to children of retarded mental development, and 
was based on a three-year study of 575 children enrolled 
in 57 schools or other institutions in Ontario. Since little 
study has been made in this area, the book will be of interest 
to any teacher who deals with slow learning pupils. A\l- 
though requiring more patience and individual help, the 
authors find that slow learners can profit from normal art 
activity, particularly when judged in terms of individual 


personality development—D. K. W. 
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Bread, Roses, and Budgets — coironia 








You can tell a great deal about the character of a person 
from the way he spends his money or his time, for these are 
definite clues to his sense of values. Nations, both great and 
small, reflect the joint aspirations of their people in the same 
When faced with physical danger, both men and 


nations look to their own survival and we have no quarrel 


manner. 
with that emphasis. Survival itself can, of course, become 
such an obsession that it may lead to dominance over others 
who have an equal right to survive. And we have examples 
of leaders who died in relative youth, only to have their 


spirits and ideals survive the centuries. 


Bread has come to be a symbol of the necessities of life, 
but there are other things of almost equal importance, roses 
for example. Roses represent the best in nature, the highest 
ideals of man. The arts are the roses of life. They give color 
and spice to living, and meaning to a culture. The well- 
rounded life has both bread and roses, and the balanced 
nation does not overlook one at the expense of another. 


Truly, man does not live by bread alone. 


During a previous national administration, the position 
of Specialist for Fine Arts was set up in the U.S. Office of 
Education, itself a relatively minor office in a cabinet de- 
partment. We rejoiced when the present administration 
gave education an important place in the councils of govern- 
ment under a new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, although to our way of thinking each of these would 
Ame W. 
Randall held the post of Specialist for Fine Arts with distinc- 


tion under the former administration, although he was limited 


have been worthy of a separate cabinet post. 


to a very small budget, which we understand included only 
about $300.00 for nation-wide travel expenses. During 
his term of office, which carried over into the new administra- 
tion, Arne did a great deal for art and art education in spite 


of budget limitations. 


Knowing the sincere interest of President Eisenhower in 
both education and art, we expected that greater support 
would be given to the art program, only to find that the 
skimpy budget of the previous administration was. still 


further reduced by the budget authorities. Because the 


new budget was not sufficiently large to permit payment of 
his full salary, Arne Randall had to take a leave of absence 
without pay before sufficient funds were available to permit 
him to return to work. The latest information is that he has 
resigned his position to become head of a college art 
department. While we regret losing a man of his ability 
in this post, we are more distressed that there seems to be 


some doubt whether the position will be filled 


Returning again to the premise that ‘‘where one’s treasure 
is, there is his heart also," we ask ourselves what it is that 
makes a nation great. Over the centuries, nations have 
been known in various periods for diferent outstanding 
achievements. Some countries have been known for military 
supremacy, contributions to philosophy or religion, inventive 


When we think of 


ancient Rome, Greece, or Egypt, or of more modern nations 


genius, and others for gracious living. 


like France and Sweden, we are more likely to think of their 
great art than of anything else. Much of this leadership was 
brought about through encouragement and support on the 


part of their government. 


We will be proud to have our nation known as the cradle 
of modern democracy, and for its industrial genius, but we 
crave also that it may be known for its great art. From a 
long-range view the arts are as important as any areas now 
represented in the President's Cabinet. Because art flowers 
only when individual expression is encouraged, and polli- 
ticians are likely to be dogmatic when it comes to art, we 
are not suggesting a department of Cabinet rank at this 
time. The possibility should not be overlooked for future 
consideration, however, for it could be administered in such 
a way that it would encourage art without controlling it, and 
no one would suggest that our government controls either 
labor or commerce because it maintains departments in these 


areas. 


The position of Specialist for Fine Arts in the Office of 
Education should be promptly filled by the best qualified 
professional leader available, without regard to politics. 
When we consider the billions of dollars spent for the bread 


in our national budget, surely we can afford a few thousand 


dollars for the roses of our culture. 
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Reproduction of a drawing executed with Milton Bradley Poster Colors. 


“Nice work - and you can get it 
with Milton Bradley Poster Colors” 
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Vivi-Tone Colors are made Colortone Colors, exceptional 


from superior qualit 


dients in 22 colors including 
gold and silver 
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y 9 economy in eleven colors 


and white 
Milton Bradley 
Liquid Poster Colors 


Exceptionally brilliant, free-flowing 
and quick drying in % o1., 2 or., 
8 o2 pint, quart and gallon 
containers 


CRAYRITE 


Professional quality Crayons 
at no extra cost. 








Milton Bradley Poster Colors are conducive to nice 
work — progressive work — because they are so nice 
to work with. The colors themselves are brilliant, 
blend easily, dry to a smooth, velvet finish — and 
encourage sincere effort by their ability to resist crack- 
ing and peeling. Whether you prefer powder or 
liquid poster colors, you can be sure of extra value for 
every penny of your 
art supply budget 


when you insist on SERVING 


Milton Bradley Poster i 
Colors, Write today AMERICAS 
for helpful sugges- CHILDREN 
tions on making the SINCE 


most of poster colors 


in your classes. 130% 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. SC-38, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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Discover new creative experience in your 
classroom teaching with these versatile 
“teaching and learning" tools. Prang Color 
Materials have MORE of what you want— 
MORE Variety, MORE Color, MORE Ideas 
to choose from! They are sure to add a new 
lilt to the creative efforts of all who come 


in touch with them. 


Only Prang and Old Faithful give you a 
completely well-rounded and related line 
of color products, everywhere known for 
their reliability, adaptability and consist- 


ent sconomy 


WORK SMARTER—NOT HARDER — 
INSIST ON PRANG! 


Your favorite distributor should stock these 
essential items. Call him today! 


Write to our Educational Department for 


“how-to” information on all products. It's free! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY «+ SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 





